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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


OR, 
A WOMAN’S VOW. 
By the Author of “ One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s 
Plot,” &c., §c. 
——_——— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

“Tr is no use talking, young lady. The theft is 
clearly proved, and if you are not willing to submit, 
and promise to make no fuss, but to remain quietly 
where we put you, we shall be obliged to take you to 
prison. But as it is, thanks to my lady and Mr. Le- 
strange, there is a cliance for you. I am desired to 
take you to another part of the house, where you will 
be quite secluded from any one, and if you are willing 
afterwards to confess and throw yourself on the mercy 
of the baroness, she will not press the charge against 
you.” 

Eunice listened to this wordy harangue, her large 
eyes dilated and inquiring at each fresh insulting 
Word, till the man who had so glibly uttered it ceased; 
then she quickly rose. 

“Tam ready to go whither you please, but I will 
never confess that I ain guilty of so foul a crime, not 
to escape death itself. No; I will go whither you are 
ordered to take me.” : 

The man looked fairly perplexed. 

“Well, you are a cool one, I must say. There is 
not many double your age that would take such a 
matter so boldly. You're either innocent or else as 
hardened a creature as I ever saw. There, come 
along.” 

Eunice quickly obeyed, and followed her custodian 
slong a passage and down a back staircase to a 
completely different and, as she believed, more an- 
cient part of the old mansion than she had yet seen. 

he room in which he placed her was a dark, gloomy, 
oak-panelled chamber, with very antique furniture, 
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and had the air of an apartment very seldom used by 
the modern inhabitants of Havarth. 

“This is to be your room, miss. There's a bed, 
you see, up in the corner. 1’ll bring you your meals, 
and you'll be quite left to yourself, so you'll have 
plenty of time for reflection, you see, and if you’re 
wise you'll just say you’ve been tempted to do a 
foolish thing, and accept mercy.” 

He gave an impressive nod as he retired, and 
closed the door behind him. There was little need 
for him to advise the girl to “think.” Her brain 
was giddy with the bewildering novelty of her posi- 
tion, and she had canvassed all its peculiarities even 
long before the blunt, plain advice of the temporary 
jailer had placed her danger before her. 

“It is false and they know it,” had been the in- 
stinct of her mind, but yet why should she be thus 
marked out for persecution? What could an obscure, 
unknown girl like herself have done to invoke the 
anger or the fears of a high-born and powerful man 
like the father of Mildred? ‘That was the question 
that perplexed the girl’s faculties far more than her 
own conduct. Her course was fixed and certain. She 
was innocent, and she would endure any penalty 
rather than plead guilty to a false crime. But, alas! 
poor girl, the horrors of her prospect were as yet only 
vague and misty to her. She could not comprehend 
the amount of. her own daring, and, as the man had 
said, she was either innocent or hardy as the most 
depraved. 

The jailer was as good as his word. In due time 
he arrived with a tray, covered with all the materials 
for an excellent supper, and even in the midst of her 
wretchedness and danger the exhausted girl found 
herself refreshed and braver for the chicken and 
wine she forced herself to take, which was her first 
meal during the day. 

“Is the wedding over ?” she asked, when her jailer 
came td remove her tray. 

‘IT know nothing about weddings,” he replied. 
“T have more to do with funerals. ‘here, I’m going 
away now, but I have the key of your door, and I 





shau’t be far off, so you need not dream of slipping 








me. Do you hear? To-morrow I hope you'll be in 
a better mind.” 

He gave akind of nod by way of a good night, that 
Eunice returned by asweet and gentle bow and smile. 

“She’s a sweet young creature, I must say,” he 
murmured, “and it’s hard to think she’s guilty; but 
then, dear, dear, it’s not looks that does it, and I’ve 
known as pretty a girl a regular scamp. I must not 
turn foolish in my old days.” 

Meanwhile Ennice kuelt down by the side of the 
dark, heavy bed, and cast herself humbly on the 
mercy which was mighty to save in her dire need. 
She was calmed and refreshed even by the very act 
of prayer, and when she rose from her knees she felt 
as if strength would be given her even for the terrible 
ordeal before her ; and with the welcome languor of 
extreme weariness, adding to the tranquillity thus in- 
duced, she gladly threw horself on the bed and sank 
into a profound sleep. 

Was she dreaming, or did she really hear the soft, 
still voice of Sister Monica pronouncing her name ? 

“Eunice, Eunice, my child, do not be alarmed. 
Hush—wake up—and come with me!” 

The girl opened ber eyes, passed her hand over 
them, and gazed round her to see whether it was 
not a delusion of the night. 

There wasa dark figure, holding a dim lamp, but 
with light enough to reveal the pale, calm features 
of the sister, only that they beamed with a lové and 
brightuess that the girl had never before seen in them ; 
and she bent forward eagerly to receive the proffered 
embrace, which Monica had never before indulged 
her in giving. 

“My child, I have come to save you! Ask nothing ; 
follow me ; be quick and silent!” 

** But,” whispered the girl, “do youknow all? I 
am accused of theft—theft of your ring !” 

“Hush! I know far more than yourself,” replicd 
the sister, softly. ‘“ Trust to me, and come.” 

Eunice confided as implicitly in her as she would 
have done in an angel, and she hastily snatched up 
the outer garment which had been the sole article 
she had thrown off, and prepared to oboy- 
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Monica, however, did not leave the room by the 
door which had admitted Eunice to the temporary 
prison, but softly slid back an oak panel that opened 
at once toan inner chamber, which, after replacing 
the secret door, she crossed, and, quickly proceeding 
along a dark and silent passage, that in any other 
circumstances would have made Eunice shiver, she 
reached a small side door, which, when opened, ad- 
mitted a current of chill night air, 

“Do not fear, my love; one moment, and we shall 
be in safety,” she said. 

Hastily crossing a square court to a small wicket 
gato, she assisted the bewildered girl into a low car- 
riage, attended by a man in a plain gray suit, who 
drove off at a rapid pace the moment his charge was 
safely within the vehicle. 

Then, and not till then, Monica cast herself back 
on the seat, and a low, long-drawn, sobbing sigh 
spoke the exhaustion of her mind and body. 

“Dearest lady, you are ill; you have run too great 
a risk,” said Eunice, caressingly. “How can I be 
sufficiently grateful to you?” 

**No, no, I am well; it is nothing. Only I had 
not been in those scenes for so long, and—and—I was 
weak enough to feel fear where no fear really was. 
But it is past; Iam well now.” 

“Whither are we going?” asked Eunice as the 
carriage whirled along. 

“To a safe lodging for the night. We willrest, 
and wait the events of the morning ; then—then— 
Bunioe, for the great end of Mfe’s chances. Iam o 
coward when I thik of it, yet i have borne for many 
long years a far heavier burden, Well, well, Heaven 
 Mfooles sank again date’ Seap silence, di Rabiling 

gank again silence, 
the hand of the liberated girl in her own. 

“Bat, may I not ask how you vould thus rescue 
me—and how you knew of my danger?” askod the 


girl 

“That is not vory difficult to tell,” replied the 
sister, with a faint emile. “I knewof the axistence 
of a door in that oak chamber; I had the tidings 
brought me that you were falsely acoused, and 1 
guessed would be confined there. It was a simple 
thing to come to your help, and, thank Heaven, I 
succeeded. Now, ask me no more; in a little while 
all will be explained to you.” 

The carriage soon stopped at a modest, cottage- 
built house, in @ large garden, where they were evi-~ 
dently expected, for there were lights in the win- 
on and a respectable female came out to welcome 
them. 

“The room is ready. Will you have some tea 
before you retire, madam ?” 

Monica accepted the offer, and she and Eunice 
drank thankfully the warm, fragrant beverage 
brought tothem ere they went to the clean double- 
bedded room which was assigned them, where 
Eunice quickly found oblivion and rest in a deep and 
refreshing sleep, though the sister lay long in engross- 
ing and feverish thought before she too could obtain 
the repose she so needed. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan; 
Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 
Grief is but a wound to love ; 
Geutiest fair one, mourn no more. 

“LEesTRANGE, I have come to demand of yon one 
simple act of justice ere I leave your roof,” said Lord 
Delville, abruptly entering the room where Bernard 
Lestrange was sitting near the sleeping-chamber of 
his wife. “ Your wife is ill, suffering, I believe, the 
sure and certain retribution of her past sins against 
the innocent. Ere long you and I too must be called 
on to give an account of all our deeds. You have al- 
ready been visited by punishment in your child’s 
disobedience; I demand of you then, ere it is too 
late, to render what reparation is in your power to 
the injured and the lost. Bernard, dare you repeat 
the foul calumny that so fatally maddened my brain, 
aud made me to all intents my angel Sybil’s mur- 
derer? Dare you tell me that she was guilty, that 
she came on that fatal night to meet you as a lover? 
l adjure you, by all the past and the future, to tell 
me the truth in Heaven's light!” 

Bernard’s features had worked painfully during 
the earl’s low, solemn address, and the faint moans of 
the suffering Isabel within the adjoining chamber 
came deep and mournful as a funeral knell on his 
ear, 

sut the very sight of the hated rival who had won 
from him the coveted prize, whom he even yet could 
not feel had suffered a sufficient punishment for his 
involuntary crime, kindled and hardened to the ut- 
most the passions within him. 

* You are extremely flattering in your picture, my 
lord, aud I daresay your friend Mr. Doraton has 
fiveD you many apt lessons in this kind of puri- 
tanical threatening. But I am just now too much oc- 


cupied with my own trials to have very lively sym- 
athy with your past ones—antediluvian sorrows. 
ady Delville has been at rest so long that it is as 
well to allow her and her sins and crimes to remain 
in oblivion. Itis a thing of the past; I thought you 
had forgiven her long since.” 

“Man, it is myself whom I have to forgive,” said 
Lord Delville, sternly. “It is my own rash passion 
and cruelty that I have to repent, though I can never 
—never atone to her. I feel—I know that she was 
innocent; I can recall her words and looks, pure and 
good as anangel. I can hear her dying assertion of 
her innocence, and I do not doubt, even if the doubt 
drive me mad, that I was her murderer. Yet—yet I 
would fain hear from your lips tha truth—I would 
fain have her fair name cleared from even the shadow 
of a stain, and I will try—yes, I will try—for her sake, 
to pardon you the evil and misery you wrought!” 

Still Bernard answered not. A demoniac smile 
crossed his features at one moment of the earl’s 
speech. Then it passed, and a dark, hard bitterness 
returned to-bis face that gave little promise of sub- 
mission. 

“Then you would rather feel that you were a 
dupe and a villain than that you were an injured 
man who had eause for his wrath and for the justice 
he dealt forth ?” asked Bernard, after a pause. 

“Yes, yes; Lean better bear even that torturing 
remorse than think of heras false and guilty,’’ re- 
turned Lord Delville, sadly. “I would endure my 
penanee as I can. I would humble myself even to 
you, Bernard Lestrange, who I believe to be the cause 
of my life of A Mr I ~ rest n phony one 
torturing t, gaze on her sweet face as it 
beams on a 8 the canvas where it still seems to 
live, and fee] the truth and security that she loved 
me and me alone.” 

“She did—she did! Oh, Percy—my husband! 
how could you ever doubt it?” came like the soft 
music of an Zolian harp on the air, and the two pre- 

. men sprang to their feet as if some roar of 
cannon had suddenly struck on their senses. 

The eyes of both rested with awe-stricken as- 
tovishment on the pale figure which gently and 
noiselessly glided towards them with hands half- 
pleadingly extended towards the earl. 

Monica, or, as ‘we pany de oe call her, Sybil, Lady 
Delville, had discarded religious habit, and was 
ere eS es black silk robe, with a diamond 
locket hanging from her neck by « rich gold chain ; 
her luxuriant was released its confinement 
and was arranged in large, simple coils ; and the ex- 
citement of the moment warmed the bloodless skin 
into a more earthly bue, but still it bore a melancholy 
resemblance to.« ghastly corpse. 

“Merciful Heaven, have pity! Oh, do not mock 
me with this blessed vision!” moaned the earl. 
“Sybil, have you come to reproach and warn me? or 
am | in a delirious dream? Speak—touch me, let me 
feel you are in life!” 

“Perey, dearest, ever beloved, speak to your 
Sybil! ‘Tell her you do believe her innocent, say you 
forgive her disobedience !” murmured the trembling 
countess, long years seeming to fade before her as 
she again half-cast herself at her husband’s feet and 
pleaded for pardon as she had done seventeen long 
years before. 

Lord Delville gazed on her sweet face, he listened to 
those soft, sad tones till the bewildering delirium of 
his senses gradually calmed into a blessed certainty 
of unspeakable yet chastened and remorseful happi- 
ness. ‘Limidly, fearfully, he held out his arms to the 
long-lost wife whose identity he needed no words to 
prove. His own heart told him that no one but Sybil 
could have uttered those gentle words, gazed with 
such womanly love and tenderness in his eyes, or 
touched every chord in his heart by those sweet, 
melting accents. 

She sprang into his embrace with a ery—yet a cry 
of exceeding joy, such as would have brought tears 
to the heart of the coldest—and clung to him as if 
she could never bear to leave her resting-place any 
more, 

“My Sybil, my injured angel, my love—oh, how 
dare 1 touch you—look at you! Oh, can you ever 
forgive me—can I ever hope for your love again ?” 
he cried, passionately straining her to his heart, and 
raining mingled tears and kisses on her upturned 
face, while such sobs as only the strong and manly 
can gasp from an overcharged heart burst from him 
and choked his words ere they could reach the ears 
of any but her for whom they were intended, and one 
other whose seuses were sharpened by jealousy. 

** No, scoundrel, no! You never shall know either 
love or happiness again !’’ shouted a fierce voice. 

There was a click of a tiny pocket pistol, a sudden 
shriek, a rush, a fall; then for a brief moment all 
was horror-stricken silence-~a pause as of the grave. 
But it was not eituer the long-lost Sybil or the noble 
Perey who lay bieeding and prostrate before that 





murdewous bullet, Isabel Lestrange, the ci-devant 





Baroness de Vere, had fallen a propitiatory victim to 
her busband’s mad fury. She had atoned in death 
for her sins in life. 

“ Sybil, Sybil, can you pardon me ?” she gasped as 
the pale countess knelt weeping beside her, striving 
to support her drooping head and staunch the well- 
ing stream. ‘Thank Heaven you are living—that 
your blood is not on my head. But, I did not know 
—I would have blessed the tidings of your life——” 

“Hush, hush, dear Isabel! You must not speak. 
Allis forgiven! Beat peace, I was saved as by a 
miracle, but I dared not betray my oath. Now be 
silent, and, please Heaven, we may save you yet!” 

“ No, no, I will—I had better die,” she said, faintly. 
“Tf I can but be forgiven. Bernard, my husband! 
Save him—do not tell——” 

The wretched homicide had stood motionless and 
ghastly at his involuntary crime, he had not even 
attempted to escape. The last frenzied burst of dis- 
appointed rage and mortification seemed to have 
turned his fiery passions to stone, and the horror of 
his situation paralysed bis every. sense. The mur- 
derer of his wife, of the mother of his children, well 
might he feel a second Cain—too terrible a criminal 
to hope for mercy from Heaven or man. 

“Come,” whispered the dying woman, “let him 
come!” 

Mechanically he moved to the couch where they 
had laid the bleeding form. 

“ Bernard, my husband, I forgive—repent ere it is 
too late! are both sinners ; but, thank Heaven, 
she lives! ss me, Bernard.” 

He shivered.as, he bent down and pressed his lips 
to his victim's. 

“Isabel, I never meant this. Have mercy, oh, 
Heaven !” he groaned. 

“No, no; itis well. Perhaps it-may stone. Sybil, 
pray, pray!” 

The sweet countess complied with the pleading 
tone and look, She knelt down by the coueh, and 
her voice came soothing and sweet on theagitated 
group as her earnest and simple petitions fer mercy 
and for comfort to the dying woman ascended on 
high, 

TS eabel’s eyes were fixed eagerly on Sybil’s faco as 
she began, then they closed calmly, she clasped 
her hands in earnest supplication, while her lips 
moved faintly in prayer for mercy in this her last 
hour. 


Sybil recalled in after-days the gradual fading of 
the agonised look, the relaxation of the convulsed 
features, until a calm, almost a smile, came on the 
lips. 
Mi Merey, for the sake of Him who died to save!” 
she murmured, faintly, as she grasped her cousin's 
hand. “Sybil, you are an angel—bless you, bless 
you! Forgive—poor, wretched sinner!” were the 
last words she uttered audibly. 

But still her lips moved, and Sybil believed she 
still offered up that fervent petition that is never sent 
up from a contrite heart in vain. 

At last the muscles relaxed, the lips quivered sob- 
bingly, a faint rattle came in the throat, and all was 


over. 

Sybil closed her eyes, and Lord Delville drew he: 
from the spot. . 

My darling, my angel, this is too trying for you, 
he whispered ; but still she lingered, her eyes bent 
compassionately on the wretched widower. 

“Speak to him, Perey,” she whispered. “ He 
looks only on vacancy.” 

But at the moment Therese walked slowly and 
firmly into the room and laid her hand on Bernard's 


arm. 

“T feared this,” she said. “I know some horror 
was in store. Come, Bernard, I am all that is left 
you, and I will never leave you whether in sin or ip 
sorrow. This is no place for you now. Leave it to 
its rightful owner. Come.” 

She led the passive, stupefied man from the room, 
and the newly united couple fell into each other's 
arms in speechless, agitated, yet unutterable joy, that 
for a time was too strange, too bewildering, to find 
its vent in words. Well might Perey have said, iv 
Hermione’s words, ‘Tell me, my own, where hast 
thou lived, how been nourished?” But as yet to 
see, to feel, to hear her murmured words, was enoug), 
and he asked no deeper, holier joy. 

* 7 * * ~ 

“ Now tell me, my newly regained treasure, all the 
wonderful mystery of your presumed death and your 
miraculous preservation,” said the earl, some half- 
hour or so after, when the first engrossing rapture 
had given place to a calmer joy. 

Sybil shivered. 

“Tt is a miserable subject,” she said, “ and recalls 
dreadful memories that I would fain never dwell 
upon ; but now, in your tender eare, my husband, | 
ean afford better te remember that frightful time. 
The last impression that I had ere I sank into what 








was supposed to be the sleep of death was of your 
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dear face bending over me with a look of agony that 
cut me to the heart. I would have given every chance 
of life to explain to youmy innocence, but my strength 
failed, and—you know the rest. When I woke from 
the trauce in which I was well-nigh consigned to a 
living grave, I found myself in the coffin which was 
intended for my tomb, and all the paraphernalia of 
death around me. Never shall I forget that moment 
of horror; it blanched my cheeks and lips for ever, 
dearest Percy. Alas, you will have but a ghost- 
like wife for your own!” 

“A monument to remind me of my cruel sin 
and teach me humility and penitence,” he said, fondly 
kissing the white face. “But go on, love. It is 
better to finish the painful subject during our first 
joy of meeting.” 

“I will be brief, Percy,” she said. “For it is 
but needless torture to you and myself. Ere I had 
well realised my real position Antoinette came softly 
into the room, and, approaching me, placed her hand 
on mine with the intention, as I believe, of abstract- 
ing some of the valuable rings that had been left on 
my fingers, either from accident or design, Perhaps 
my hand involuntarily moved, or a sigh escaped me. 
At any rate her horror-stricken exclamation convinced 
me that I had attracted her attention, and that she 
was unconscious, at any rate, of my remaining life. 
I ventured then on a final and desperate struggle to 
avert my horrible fate, and in time succeeded in 
moving her to pity and aid me. She told me she 
could and would do nothing for me unless I swore 
to submit to her arrangements, and never to reveal 
myself, without her permission, to any human being. 
Without that she refused to announce my resuscita- 
tion or save the glimmer of returning life from burn- 
ing out. It was a dreadful alternative, bat without 
your love life had few charms for me, and it was but 
the instinct of self-preservation that allowed me to 
submit to her terms. But it was a dreary life, dear 
Percy, after I had been smuggled from the castle, 
and the mock faneral put an end to any speculations 
about my fate. So soon as it was safe she took me 
abroad, and I assumed the duties and the garb of a 
religious sister, though I never took any vow or 
changed my faith for that of my sisterhood. But it 
was not till a long time had elapsed, and till I had 
proved my strict fidelity to my oath, that Antoinette 
confessed to me the deception that had been practised 
on you and on me, and that poor Isabel’s dead child 
had been substituted for our living daughter. But 
again I was fettered by the penalty of complete 
isolation and danger to my child from attempting to 
see or to reveal to you her existence. Oh, Percy! 
imagine my feelings when I saw our darling at the 
sick bed of your cousin, and became convinced from 
every fresh consideration that she was my own—my 
lost Hunice !”” 

“ And Dornton even was struck by her resemblance 
to you, or rather to your portrait,” said the earl, 
sorrowfully. “Ah, Sybil, how every fresh revela- 
tion deepens my remorse and guilt! Years of misery 
for you and our child, and all from my criminal in- 
justice and jealousy! Can I ever atone? Though, 
indeed, I have suffered perhaps more deeply than 
either of you, for you had no self-reproach to deepen 
your grief.” ; 

“My husband, Heaven has over-ruled all for good,” 
she replied, solemnly. “Our child has learned les- 
sons of self-denial and fortitude and patience which 
she could never have attained in her natural sphere, 
while her beauty and grace and refinement are not 
unworthy even of your heiress. And,” she added, 
with a sad, sweet smile, “ by an extraordinary coin- 
cidence, while yet an obscure maiden she won the 
heart of the very man you would, I think, have chosen 
for her, and, I believe, gave her own fresh love in 
return, You will not thwart their happiness, dearest?” 

“What wish of yours could I oppose?” he re- 
plied, fondly. “But in this instance it is identical 
with my fondest hopes. Now when am I to see and to 
bless her whois only second to ycurself in my love 2?” 

“Not till she is prepared for the startling truth,” 
was the reply. “But to finish my tale, Percy, 
then bid it adieu for ever. When I found thet the 
wickedness of Basil Mordart and the folly of Lady 
Talbot had placed Eunice in danger, I hesitated no 
longer, but warned Antoinette—who, under the 
name of Madame Mariette, had brought up our child 
from the time of her own early widowhood—I warned 
her, I say, that my vow was now cancelled, and that 
I should go to England in search of my poor darling, 
though I should not reveal myself in so doing. But 
Heaven d events in its wonderful wisdom. 
Poor Antoinette died after a brief illness, the climax 
of long ili health, and from that time I held myself 
free to act as seemed best for you and Eunice. “You 
know the rest, so fearful yetso blessed in its results.” 

Again the pair remained silent, in mute and heart- 
felt thanksgiving to Heaven. 

+ * * * x 


“Well, Godfrey, you have heard the wonderful 





tidings of the restoration of the countess and the 
discovery of her daughter?” said Lord Delville to 
his grave and still delicate cousin, who had obeyed 
his A ase summons to the —_ % 

have, and, presuming that lordship is well 
satisfied of the truth of their culitontiy I aun heniitly 
thankful for your restored happiness,” was the 
courteous response. “Believe me, no one more 
warmly rejoices in the romantic termination to your 
protracted desolation than Ido, May you enjoy long 
years to compensate for your past sorrow.” 

“Thanks, Godfrey, thanks. But what I sent for 
you to hear was not raptures and exultation, but a 
jast and proper offer in these your own altered pro- 
spects. Of course the whole of my alienable property 
would in any event go to my daughter, and there is 
certainly a possibility that I may yet be blessed by a 
son. Now, I have considered your position carefully, 
and I have rr the eae a that I cannot 
compensate you better than by giving you m 
daughter and her fortune as your wife. She la 
and beautiful, as well as richly dowered. What say 
you to the plan?” 

“That I must utterly but gratefully decline it,” re- 
plied Godfrey, firmly. 

“Pray on what account, may I ask?” said the earl, 
gravely. 

“My heart is already given to another, and I will 
never marry except I can win her who has long pos- 
sessed my love,” returned Godfrey. “I entreat you, 
my lord, not to urge the subject farther. It is quite 
useless, and only painful and humiliating to all con- 
cerned.” 

“T presume the lady has wherewith to compensate 
you for such a heavy loss?” answered the earl, 
sternly. 

‘On the contrary, she is dowerless and nameless, 
but she has riches in herself that I would give worlds 
to call mine,” was the enthusiastic reply. ‘“ My lord, 
if my search for Eunice Lisle be suecessful I will rest 
not till she consents to be mine, and, if not, I shall 
a marry mortal woman, were she a prin- 
cess |’ 


“ Indeed,” said the earl, calmly. “ ‘I'hat is rather a 
rash vow, Mr. Mordant. I can perhaps affirm as 
positively that I doubt not you will, If you cannot 
discover Eunice Lisle, I am much mistaken in my 
calculations if Lady Eunice Mordant do not amply 
supply the loss. My darling, come,’’ he said, draw- 
ing back the heavy curtain of the recess, and lead- 
ing forward the blushing, bright, tearful, but lovely 
girl whom Godfrey had loved’ in obscurity and 
loneliness, but who now appeared in all the ele- 
gance and refinement that could surround the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Delville—the heiress of the De 
Veres. 

“ Will she supply your lost love’s place?” asked 
the earl, archly, of the bewildered lover. “ If so, take 
her, and guard well the treasure you had penetration 
to discover and disinterested constaucy to keep. My 
children, be happy in full trust and love, and shrink 
back as from an adder from the slightest whisper 
that can i¢jure your confidence in each other’s honour 
and affection.” 

In another moment the lovers were alone with their 
new happiness and well-earned reunion. 

. * * 7 * 

The tale is told when Sybil is restored to her in- 
heritance, but the fate of the other characters in the 
story may be added in few words, as it met the public 
eye in a newspaper paragraph. 

‘A lamentable tragedy connected with the recent 
events in one of our noble houses, to which delicacy 
forbids a more direct allusion, took place yesterday. 
The old and nearly exploded practice which formerly 
constituted an indispeusable article in the world’s code 
of honour, namely, satisfaction at the sword or pis- 
tol’s mouth, was revived in the shape of a duel be- 
tween Mr. Bernard Lestrange and the Honourable 
Darey Clinton, which terminated in the death of the 
former gentleman and the serious wounding of the 
latter. We understand that Mr. Olinton’s injuries 
will result in a permanent disablement, and that in 
consequence he will be spared any more sérious pro- 
secution for the offence against the law.” 

The paragraph was more correct in detail than 
most of such statements of the day, but it omitted 
the fact that the duel wag occasioned by the impra- 
dence of Miidred Lestrange, who had ‘tied from an 
unloviag and husband to the protection 
of the lover she had despised and betrayed, while suffi- 
cient sense of honour remained with her wmbeppy 
father to resent the cold blooded betrayal of his mis- 


guided child by the man whose sole remaining object- 


was to avenge by this last wrong the mortification 
and disappointment he bad endured from Bernard 
Lestrange and his nearest kindred. 

And if poverty, solitude, remorse, and disgrace 
could inflict deserved punishment on the perse- 
cutors of Sybil and her child, then the wretched 
fates of Bernard and Isabel Lestrange, their daughter, 





and her suitors, might satisfy the utmost pootical 
justice could iuflict on the usurpers of Sybil’s [nberi- 
tance. 


THE END. 





EMBROIDERING BY MACHINERY. 

In the early history of most manufactures there 
is usually an element of almost romantic interest 
that would scarcely be expected from secing its 
humdrum or every-day working. Thisis the caso 
with the comeeney new art of embroidering by 
machinery. In 1827-8 a certain M. Heymann intro- 
duced into Switzerland a machine for producing 
sewing or long-stitch embroidery work. A merchant 
of St. Gall advanced sufficient funds for making ten 
or a dozen such machines; and, after the usual 
changes and improvements, very fair results were 
obtained. Forty years ago, however, an aversion to 
labour-saving machinery, even amongst compara- 
tively well educated people, was one of the econo- 
mical fallacies of the time; labour was difficult to 
obtain, and many people conspired to impede the 
employment of the ines and their products. 
Eventually the St. Gall capitalist lost all his fom 
tune, becoming a bankrupt; while the machinory 
was taken to pieces and thrown aside. 

Not less than twenty years later a nephew of this 
same Swiss merchant conceived the idea of sorting 
these pieces, and erecting them according to the 
dim memories of his childhood. After considerable 
trouble he succeeded. He shrewdly kept his under- 
taking secret, sending the embroidered work to 
foreign markets as hand-made embroidery. By his 
ability and good fortune he rapidly prospered, = 

ly increasing the number of his machines, but 
keeping their construction secret, as patents are 
not granted in Switzerland. 

His success at last attracted attention. Others 
wished to embark in such a prosperous trade; the 
difficulty consisted in procuring machinery. ‘The 
successful manufacturer was naturally not desirous 
of encountering competition, and, in the meantime, 
the machine shop where the first machines had been 
made for M. Heymann had passed into other hands, 
the new people knowing nothing aboutit. At last, 
some of the detail drawings were discovered ; and, 
with the aid of these, the construction of a machine 
was begun. Slowly and with much diffieulty the 
missing were little by little added, and the 
first machine was satisfactorily got to work. This 
proved a fortune for the machine shop. Orders for 
their machines flowed in, the factory was enlarged ; 
still it could not keep pace with the demand; other 
shops sprang up for making the machines, and also 
obtained plenty of work. 

It is now estimated that there are about five 
thousand machines of the kind in actual work for 
the St. Gall market, making nothing but bandes 
and entre-deux, whileJmany hundreds more of such 
machines are erected every year. On an average 
each machine works three hundred or more needles, 
which fact will give an idea of the power of produc- 
tion. This branch of manufacture has, in fact, now 
grown up into one of the main staples of St. Gall. 
Chain-stitch embroidery, estimated to be five or six 
times as important, is still almost exclusively made 
by hand; and manufacturers are eagerly waiting 
for a machine as good as that for long-stitch. The 
brilliant prospect has tempted many inventors ; 
some have succeeded in making little machines with 
one needle ; but this is not a commercial machine. 





Tur Krna or S1am.—The young King of Siam 
has, we understand, since his visit to Singapore, de- 
termined, on the advice of the Regent, to go in No- 
vember or December next to Calcutta, where it is 
understood he will be received in state by Lord 
Mayo. He was accompanied in his trip to Singapore 
by a small fleet of sea-going gunboats and two cor- 
vettes carrying an 80-pounder amidships and two 
60-pounders fore and aft, all English built, and an- 
other of larger tonnage is now in course of construc- 
tion in this country. His ships and gunboats are 
commanded by English sailing masters, who take 
the rank of poser ge “ang in the eee service. 
Like the Regent, the King’s predilections are 
strongly English. This is the first time that a Ki 
of Siam has ever been out of his own dominions, b 
the Regent is very anxious to extend the relations 
of the kingdom, especially with this country. 

ORIGIN OF THE CABINET Dosen Ee Privy 
Council being too numerous for matters requir: 
secrecy pees y despatch, a small committee of that 
body was appointed, consisting of those who had 
most of the king’s confidence and favour ; and this 
committee was his constant council of advice. 
Such a committee of the Privy Council had existed 
before the Civil War. It was called the Committeo 
for Foreign Affairs, and, in common conversation, 
the King’s Cabinet or Cabal. This Committee for 
Foreign Affairs is the origin of the present Cabinet. 
It was in the nature of things that it should become 
more important than-the Privy Council itself. Ite 
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encroachments on the functions of the Privy Council 
gave rise to frequent complaints during the reign of 
Charles the Second. Twice during his reign, after 
the fall of Clarendon in 1667, and after the fall of 
Danby in 1679, Charles was so far moved by the 
popular outcry against the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet as to promise — that he would be 
guided entirely by the advice of his Privy Council, 
and have no secrets from that body. But on both 
occasions the promise was almost immediatel 

roken. In truth, a chief minister and a small 
council of advice were necessities for the sovereign. 
Thus it happened that in the interval between the 
Restoration and the Revolution of 1688, the Cabinet, 
notwithstanding all the opposition and obloquy 
which it created, came to assumea regular form and 
recognised position in the State, and both Cabinet 
and Prime Minister have long been practically im- 
portant parts of our Constitution. 





VENTILATING RvoLLER BuIND.—It is proposed 
by Mr. A. Cooper, of Twickenham, to take, for in- 
stance, an ordinary window blind, made of holland, 
and a few inches from its upper end to cut or 
divide it across its entire width, and between these 
divided parts to insert and connect by its edges 
@ piece of open-work material, such as Brussels net 
or other similar flexible material, or suitable per- 
forated fabric. The blind, thus made and combined 
with a perforated material, is fixed on the roller, 
and rolls thereon in the usual way. To use a blind 
thus made for the purpose of ventilation, itis simply 
necessary to pull down the upper sash of a window 
a few inchos, or a foot, then pull down the blind until 
the perforated part thereof comes opposite to the 
opening in the window; by these means fresh air 
may be admitted into a room when the window blinds 
are down. 

ALBUMEN FROM BLoop.—Albumen is now pro- 
duced on a large scale at Pesth, Hungary, and in 
North Germany, from the blood of animals. The 
serum separating when blood coagulates consists 
chiefly of albumen. The best quality of albumen 
thus obtained is transparent and soluble in water, 
and is used for mordanting yarns and cloth. At 
Pesth biood is dried in flat iron pans, by exposure 
to airata temperature of from 100 deg. to 112 deg. F. 
From 3,000 pounds of blood about 110 pounds 
of albumen are obtained, at a cost of 71. 7s.; 16,200 
eggs would yield the same amount of albumen 
at the cost of 251. Although the cost of egg albn- 
men is three times as great as that of blood al- 
bumen, theformer is preferred for dyeing puposes on 
account of its purity. Blood albumen of a second 
quality, darker in colour, but nearly all soluble in 
water, is used largely in the process of refining 
sugar. 

‘'aproca ParEer.—To prepare this paper, which 
is very useful for copying photographs by artificial 
light, 200 grammes of tapioca are soaked for two 
days in an equal weight of water ; 10 litres of water 
are added, and afterwards, for every litre of liquid, 
10 grammes iodide of potassium, 30 grammes 
chloride of potassium, 1 gramme bromide of potas- 
sium, are dissolved, and the whole boiled for ten 
minutes, allowed to stand for a day, and decanted 
and filtered through fine linen. The paper is im- 
mersed in it 12 to 20 sheets at a time—orcan be 
floated upon it—for 15 to 20 minutes; it is then 
hung up to dry in a dark room. If it assumes 
a dark colour, that is of no consequence, as it dis- 
appears in the silver bath. Thisis to be prepared 
in the proportion of 1:15, and for every ounce of 
nitrate of silver, 50 to 60 grains of citric acid to be 
added. The developer is made of 50 grains of pyro- 
gallic acid and 80 grains citric acid in 30 ounces of 
water. The time of exposure varies from 10 seconds 
to 25 minutes, according to the picture to be copied 
and the actinic force of the light. 

New Puastic MaTERIAL.—Mr. James Christie, 

sculptor, after many experiments, has succeeded in 
producing @ new ene material which will facili- 
tate and improve the production of original designs 
applicable to a variety of artistic purposes. A vase, 
an ornamen panel, a figure-piece, etc., of Mr. 
Christie’s workmanship in this new material are to 
be seon in the London International Exhibition. It 
has been the practice among sculptors to embody 
their conceptions in clay, and a very good material 
for the purpose it is, in some respects, but it is not 
without its defects, and those frequently of a very 
voxatious kind. If the model in clay is allowed to 
dry, it contracts out of form; and if it * sup- 
ports,” it crumbles to pieces. The model must 
therefore be cast in plaster before it has had time 
todry. This process, being both laborious and dis- 
agreeable, is often entrusted to other less apprecia- 
tive hands than the artist’s own ; and the chagrined 
sculptor stands aghast when he sees his work de- 
facedand changed, owing to tho unsparing use which 
the operator in plaster has made of his scraping- 
tool, his sand-paper, and his Dutch ruche, In Mr. 





Christie’s new plastic material every touch consoli- 
dates as the sculptor leaves it, and the model gra- 


dually becomes hard as stone, and that without the | 


slightest twist or contraction. 

THE PRESERVATION OF STonze.—Dr. Robert, of 
Paris, earnestly recommends the use of salts of 
copper, as the best preservative against the weather- 
ing of stone in a moist climate, and endeavours to 
prove that the wasting away of sandstone and 

nite is due to various causes, one of the most 
important of which is the development of a minute 
lichen (the Lepra antiquitatis). This plant is so 
destructive that the beautiful marble sculptures in 
the park at Versailles would be completely de- 
stroyed by it in the space of fifty years unless pre- 
cautions were taken to arrest its ravages. Dr. 
Robert states that the amount of weathering away 
of rocks of all kinds, granite not excepted, is much 
greater than tho public generally are aware of, es- 
pecially when subjected to the influence of a moist 
atmosphere Thus, the obelisk of Luxor, which was 
brought to Paris, from Egypt, forty years ago, has 
become completely bleached out, and full of small 
cracks, while for the previous forty centuries during 
which it stood in Egypt no change had been pro- 
duced. 

Toe CuemicaL Nature or Tannin.—Dr. 
Hugo Schiff recently presented to the Chemical 
Society of Berlin a paper upon the properties and 
composition of tannic acid, from which we abstract 
the novel features. ‘The subject of the true nature 
of tannic acid has occupied chemists fora long time, 
and there are few questions upon which such a variety 
of apparently contradictory opinions obtains. It is 
evident that crude tannic acid contains glucose, and 
thatthis isnot an accidental admixture. The amount 
of sugar varies between wide limits, and its removal 
does not materially affect the reaction of tannic acid. 
Some chemists would, therefore, class tannin among 
the sugars, while others stoutly deny its claim to 
such a position ; and hence the question “ What is 
the true nature of tannic acid?” still remains un- 
solved. Dr. Schiff thinks that he has settled the 
point by removing allthe sugar, then transforming 
the tannin into gallic acid and afterwards re-con- 
verting it into tannic acid. He says that tannic 
acid is the anhydrous alcohol of gallic acid, and that 
the least purified tannic acid is in fact the best. It 
may not appear to be of much value to tanners to 
know that they get a peculiar variety of alcohol out 
of oak and hemlock bark, but all such knowledge 
is likely to be turned to good account in the long 
run. ‘Tanners know that the exposure of the ex- 
tract of bark to the action of the air destroys it for 
tanning purposes. Chemists say of this change that 
gallic acid is produced, which no longer has the pro- 
perty of coagulating albumen and of rendering gela- 
tine insoluble in water. If we know the true chemical 
nature of tannic acid we may devise some method of 
preventing this change into gallic acid, and thus 
be enabled to make extracts of bark in the forests 
that will bear transportation and preservation any 
length of time; hence the value of the purely theo- 
retical observations that Dr. Schiff had just pre- 
sented to the Chemical Society of Berlin. 

IRON PAPER. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851 an American 
specimen of iron paper was first exhibited. A lively 
competition in iron rolling ensued among British 
iron manufacturers, excited by the above challenge 
from America, as to the thinness to which steel 
could be rolled cold. Mr. Gillott rolled sheets the 
average thickness of which was the 1,800th part of 
aninch. In other words, 1,800 sheets piled upon 
each other would collectively measure an inch in 
thickness, whilst the thinnest tissue paper to be 
purchased in the stationers’ shops measured the 
1,200th part of an inch. 

These very thin iron sheets are perfectly smooth 
and easy to write on, although porous when held up 
to a good light. It may not be out of place, con- 
sidering the great interest that is taken by those 
connected with that great branch of industry—the 
iron trade, to give a few curious particulars as to 
the extent iron can be welded, and the thin sheets 
that can be rolled out. 

Brother Jonathan little thought what a hubbub 
would be created in the old country when from 
Pittsburgh he sent that wonderful letter, written 
on a sheet made from iron, which took no less than 
1,000 sheets to make lin. in thickness, the dimen- 
sions being 8in. by 5}in., or a surface of 44in., and 
weighing sixty-nine grains. The fact had no sooner 
made its snpenmnes in print than Britain’s sons 
began to work, and soon we heard that a sheet, con- 
taining the same number of surface inches, but 
weighing only forty-six free ba ome made at the 
Marsfield Ironwor elly, Carmarthenshire, 
being exactly one-third less in weight. But soon 
the Welsh leek had to give way to the rose of Eng- 
land, for Staffordshire was anxious to take its 
wonted lead. The Hope Ironworks succeeded in 
making @ sheet of 11 surface inches, weighing but 
eighty-nine grains, which, reduced to the American 





and Welsh standard of 44in., gives about thirty. 
three grains; Messrs. R. Williams and Co., 69in. 
forty-nine grains; reduced to the same standard, 
about thirty-one grains. 

For a time Staffordshire wears the belt, but Wales 
becomes —_ restless, and is anxious for the hononr 
of St. David, so farther attempts must be made. 
Marsfield comes again into the field. They suc. 
ceeded in making one sheet 8in. by 5}in., or a sur. 
face of 44in., of the astounding weight of twenty. 
three and a half grains only, which required no less 
than 2,583 sheets to make lin. in thickness ; another 
sheet, 8in. by 6in., or 48 surface inches, weighed only 
twenty-five gesins, but brought to the standard 
44in. gives but twenty-three grains, and roquires 
2,950 sheets to make lin. in thickness. The Pontar- 
dawe Tinworks next come in the field with a sheet 
14} by 7 5-16ths, or a surface of 115°17in., weighing 
sixty grains; but being reduced to 44in. is twenty. 
four and a half ins—a trifle heavier than the 
Marsfield, but Pontardawe claims 3,799 sheets to 
make lin. in thickness. 

We now come to the climax. The mill-manager 
of Messrs. W. Hallam and Co., of the Upper Forest 
Tinworks, near Swansea, has succeeded in makinga 
sheet of the finest appearance and thinness that has 
ever yet been seen by mortal eye. The iron from 
which the sheet was rolled was made on the pre- 
mises. It was worked in a finery with charcoal and 
the usual blast; afterwards taken to the hammer 
to be formed into a regular flat bottom; thence 
conveyed to the balling-furnace, and, when snfli- 
ciently heated, taken to the rolls, lengthened, and 
cut by shears into proper lengths, piled up, and 
transferred to the balling-furnace again; whon 
heated it was passed through the rolls, back again 
into the balling-furnace, and when duly brought to 
the proper pitch was taken to the rolls, and made 
into a thorough good bar. Such is the history in 
connection with the forge department. It was then 
taken to the tin-mills and rolled till it was supposed 
to be thinner than twenty-three grains, afterwards 
passed through the cold rolls to give it the neces- 
sary polish, and now it stands on record as the 
thinnest sheet of iron ever rolled. ‘The sheet in 
question is 10in. by 5}in., or 55in. in surface, and 
weighs but twenty grains which being brought to 
the standard of 8in., by 5}in., or forty-four surface 
inches, is but sixteen grains, or 30 per cent. less than 
any previous effort, and requires at least 4,100 to 
make lin. in thickness. 


On May 23rd, Charles Alexander Bruce, aged 78, 
the discoverer of the tea plant in Assam, died in 
Assam. In 1839 he was presented with the thanks 
of Government, and in 1841 the Society of Arts 
conferred on him a gold medal, “ for discovering 
the indigenous tea tracts and for cultivating and 
preparing tea in Assam.’’ This is believed to be all 
the reward he qe for making a trade which was 
last year valued at 10,296,362 rupees. 

Natura Guass.—Mr. T. P. Barkas informs tho 
world that he has in his possession a piece of what 
appears to be glass, obtained, on apparently good 
evidence, from a solid block of coal hewnin Cowgate 
Colliery, near Newcastle. This is good news indeed. 
The commission which was got up to look into our 
supply of coals, because Mr. Gladstone was s0 
afraid, from his scientific information and research, 
that they would soon be used up, has discovered that 
England has coal enough fora thousand years. Now 
we discover that we have not only coal, but have 
also a supply of glass, and there is no fear of that 
running short ! 

News or Dr. Livinastone.—The following in- 
teresting particulars regarding Dr. Livingstone are 
contained in letters recently received from Dr. Kirk 
by Miss Livingstone, daughter of the celebrated tra- 
velier, dated Zanzibar, April 30, 1871 :—‘‘I will tell 
you that by the last news of the Arabs ho had gone 
to a place called Manema, which is on the other side 
of Tanganyika Lake; but this place yon willnot 
find on ~ a At Ujiji he made friends with 
some Arabs, who, I hear, have been very kind to 
him, and in their company visited Manema, which 
is about two hundred miles west of the lake, and to 
reach it they must have crossed in punts or canoes, 
or what we call dhows. He and his Arab friends 
got to Manema, and they (the Arabs) made a good 
business in ivory. I suppose the doctor did what he 
went for, and will tell us some day what he saw; but 
on his way back he got—well he seems to have been 
hard up, as I should have said when out of cash and 
detained for remittances. Luckily the means were 
at hand, and the man I sent to Ujiji to help him has 
sent off all he needs, and there will be a good store 
on his return to Ujiji. The expenseand loss in get~ 
ting things so far into a savage iand are great, and 
at a cholera time it was well we got anything up at 
all, so that he will never receive the whole of what 


I sent and Mr.—— paid 


been forwarded, but I shan’t be sorry if the 
passes it onthe way. I should say the 
clothing and boots was sent off long ago.” ; 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


——@—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Mr. Cuirrorp stood for a few moments like one 
paralysed, almost questioning the evidence of his own 
senses, 

Mrs. Adair’s health had evidently grown worse of 
late, and he recalled Claudia’s suggestion that she 
had been tamperivg with herself. ‘I'he suspicion that 
darted into his mind when she thought thus he felt 
was unjust to her, for the will had not been made, 
and in case the old lady died intestate Mrs. Ormond, 
as heir-at-law, would become the legal possessor of 
the greater part of the large estate. 

“Could that consideration have led her daughter to 
perpetrate such iniquity as this?’’ he asked himself. 
“Could she, with such fair prospects before her, have 
ruined all by attempting to poison her aunt?” He re- 
coiled in horror from the thought; but in what other 
way could he interpret what he had himself seen that 
night ? 

When he recovered from the stupor into which he 
had been thrown he ascended the steps, entered the 
room, and, looking round, took from a carved bracket 
fastened against the walla small Chinese cup covered 
with grotesque paintings. 

“This will scarcely be missed before I can get an 
opportunity to replace it,” he muttered as he un- 
covered the carafe and poured a portion of its con- 
tents into the cup. ‘Now we will see what fiend’s 
work has been done here. Ob, my poor boy, what a 
blow for you this will be!” 

He left the room as he had entered it, and, going 
round the house, gained his own apartments without 
approaching the front, 

Jasper had just returned, and he regarded with 
some surprise his father’s pale face, which looked 
more troubled than he had ever before seen it. 

“What has happened?” he asked. ‘“ Has my aunt 
quarrelled with you too, as she seems inclined to do 
with every one about her except Claudia Coyle?” 

“No; we are very good friends, The old lady 
was very affable, and quite satisfied with the result 
of my journey. When I left her I thought I had 
some good news for you, but something has happened 
since which has quite upset me, and I do not think I 
shall repeat to you now what she authorised me to 


“ You are very mysterious, father. What is that 
you are carrying in your hand so carefully covered 
up? The old begum’s Chinese cup, I declare! Did 
she give it to you? If she did, she must be going 


to the ‘land of the leal,’ for she values that bit of 
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porcelain as highly as if it were set in diamonds of 
the purest water.” 

‘* She did not giveitto me, I only borrowed it for 
a little while, and I hope there will be time to replace 
it before she gets back. I have something in it which 
I wish you to analyse carefully. Find mea jar to 
pour this lemonade in, Jasper, and be quick.” 

Jasper became very palo, and his hand trembled as 
he held out a glass vessel, into which his father 
poured the liquid, saying: 

“Make a very careful analysis of this, Jasper. 
Thank Heaven that you understand chemistry, and 
no stranger’s aid need be asked to enable us to arrive 
at the truth.” 

“But—but what does this mean, father ? My aunt's 
night draught is lemonade at this season of the year, 
and your face frightens me. Has any one been try- 
ing to tamper with her life ?” 

“T cannot tell till I know what has been mixed 
with that liquid. Tell me that, and I will then en- 
lighten you farther. I must go now and replace this 
cup. Go to work at once, Jasper, and let me know 
the worst.’’ 

Mr. Clifford carefully wiped out the cup, and 
hastened from the room, leaving his son bewildered 
and much alarmed. He hastened to Mrs. Adair’s 
apartment, and had barely time to replace the cup 
and effect his escape before the old lady returned, 
and, complaining of fatigue, went directly to her 


room. 

Mr. Clifford returned to his son and aided him to 
make the analysis in which they were so déeply 
interested, and the result was carefully noted down. 

When it was finished Jasper said : 

“T have done your bidding, sir, and now I hope 
you will explain to me how you came to suspect that 
any injury was designed to my aunt, and also whois 
the person implicated.” 

Mr. Clifford gravely replied: 

{I have reflected on what is best to be done in 
this strange tangle of affairs, Jasper, and I think I 
shall keep my own counsel for the present. You must 
wait my own time to speak, and be satisfied that I 
am acting for the best.” 

“I know that your judgment is always sound, 
father, and, as usual, I yield to it. If there is a 
criminal, [know it is Claudia Coyle; though what 
she is to gain by my aunt’s death, unless her will is 
made in her favour, I cannot see.” 

“T believe that Claudia is at the bottom of this; 
but to ensnare her in her own trap I must be wary and 
silent. De not change your manner to her, Jasper ; 
give her no cause to believe that you suspect her of 
any new wickedness, I must unravel this mystery, 
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and, if possible, save that nnfortunate girl who has 
evidently been brought here only to be made use of 
in a most shameful and terrible manner by Miss 
Coyle.” 

Jasper reeled and sank on a seat as ho gasped : 

“Olare, Clare! has she anything to do with this ? 
No, no, it is impossible! She could never have allied 
herself with that infamous woman, though she refuses 
to believe her as bad as we know her to be.” 

Mr. Clifford had intended to tell his son what he 
had seen himself, but the anguish in Jasper’s face at 
the mere thought of Clare’s complicity in any of 
Claudia’s designs induced him to change his mind. 
It would be time enough when her guilt was proved 
to stab him to the heart with the knowledge of the 
events of that evening. He sadly asked : 

“Do you then love this poor girl so dearly, Jas- 

er?’ 

a Love her! You knowI do. It is madness te do 
so, I know; though I have at times hoped that I 
should not blight her prospects by asking her to cast 
her lot in with mine. Some things that have fallen 
from you have induced me to believe that my aunt 
is not so much opposed to our union as she has pre- 
tended to be ; but I feared to act on them lest I should 
injure Clare, and thus entail poverty on her family. 
But for them I should not have hesitated, for I can 
win my own way when I am permitted to enter tho 
world and make a home for myself and the wife of 
my heart.” 

Mr. Clifford paced the floor in silence for many 
moments, apparently absorbed in troubled thought. 
Then, asif speaking to himself more than to Jasper, 
he said: 

“ All this complication has arisen from a crochet 
in one old woman’s brain. If she had permitted me 
to tell you before I went away that a union between 
you and Clare is the dearest wish of her heart all 
might have been well. As it is, Heaven alone can 
foresee the end.” 

A deep flush arose to Jasper's face, and in great 
excitement he exclaimed : 

“T am free, then, to ask Clare the question that 
has trembled on my lips for days past. But why 
this cruel deception has been carried on so long, or 
indeed at all, I cannot understand.” 

Mr. Clifford replied : 

“T will explain that. Mrs. Adair thought she had 
been too precipitate in pressing on you a marriage 
with Claudia ; she believed that was why you recoiled 
from so beautiful a woman as she undoubtedly is. 
She did not wish to make the same blunder again, 
and, woman-like, she went to the opposite extreme. 
She has overdone her part, and made both you and 
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Clare afraid to betray the preference you have for 
each other, lest her favour should be forfeited,” 

“She has treated us both shamefully,” said the 
lover, with much heat. “ Bat I will set matters 
at once. I will no longer be silent ; I willtell 
that I love her nd my life, and let her aceept.or 
reject me as she c ke 

His father gravely said: 

“Under present circumstances I cannot permit 
that, Jasper. Wait—wait till this cloud bas passed 
away. I have myself witnessed that which gives 
me unpleasant suspicions regarding Clare, and until 
they are cleared up you must do or say nothing to 
commit yourselfinany way. This is my ultimatum, 
my son, and I think you will abide by it.” 

There were indignation, terror, and rebellion in 


Jasper’s eyes as he flashed them on his father, and | hood, 


angrily repeated: 

“Suspicions! What could be suspicious in the 
actions of a girlwho is still half a child in her sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of character? If an angel 
could appear before me and tell me that Clare Or- 
mond had been guilty of a mgan or dishonourable ae- 
tion I could scarcely believe him. Excuse me, 
father, but in this-matter [’ cannot be dictated to. 
My happiness and hers has already been too shame- 
fully trifled with, and T must now follow only the 
dictates of my own heart.” 

Overwhelmed by this passionate burst, Mr. Clif- 
ford silently regarded the working face of his son for 
several moments before he Do Hoe was strongly 
tempted to tell him what he seen, but in Jagper’s 
state of excitement he feared the effect of such a 
blow upon bim, and he only said: 

“If you defy my wishes, of course you mustvact 
as you please; but I fear that when yon know as 
much as I unfortunately do you will regret your 
precipitate action.” 

“Speak out then, and say what you hint at” 

“No; that might be unjastto Clare. As leng ae 
there is a doubt in. my own mind I will not betray 
what 1——There, Jasper, I will speak no more onthis 
subject. I leave you to think over what I have 
said, and when you are cooler you will see that I am 
right. A delay of a few days, or even weeks, cannot 
signify, if the end be happy.” 

“Tf | am ever to win happiness,” said Jasper, de- 
fiantly, “‘I must trample on scruples, and anatch 
the crown of love in spite of the efforts of fate to tear 
it from me. Something tells me that I shall baffle 
Claudia Coyle by doing this; for that she is the real 
author of all these complications I have no doubt.” 

“Nor havel; but we do not know her secret 
schemes, and by acting as you propose you may only 
be playing into her hands. Give me a few days, and 
I think I can make myself master of the situation, 
and deal such retribution to Claudia as she deserves.” 

“IfI thought that, I would promise not to speak 
for three days; but 1 will not avoid Clare. I will 
devote myself to her openly now. That may mollify 
my aunt, and induce her to treat my pour darling with 
less coldness,” 

“Tt will certainly have that result, and I will watch 
Claudia and see what effect the change in Mrs. Adair 
will have on her. Seal up the remainder of that 
lemonade, Jasper, that it may be submitted to other 
chemists should the necessity arise. I shall take care 
to have another draught prepared every night for the 
old lady, and substitute it for the one Mona places 
beside her bed.” 

“Mona and Claudia must be in league with each 
other. It is dreadful to think that one’s own servants 
can be corrupted in this way.” 

“How much more dreadful would he think it if I 
told him all!” thought Mr. Clifford ; but he only said, 
“It is growing late, and you look quite worn out with 
— Try to sleep, my son, and hope for the 

est.” 

Neither slept much that night, and in the morning 
an invitation came from Brookover for the family to 
dine there. On this occasion Mrs. Adair decided to 
g0, and take with her Claudia and Clare, escorted by 
Jasper. 

She wished to observe for herself what encourage- 
ment her niece gave to Walter Brooke, and to draw 
her own conclusions as to Jasper’s chances of success 
with one she had been taught to believe a mercenary 
and heartless flirt. 

Influenced by Mr. Clifford’s words on the previous 
evening, the old lady was kinder in her manner to 
Clare, and even summoned her to sit beside her in the 
boat when they crossed the river to Brookover. 
Easily elated, the poor girl’s spirits rose, and she made 
— elf so agreeable to her aunt that she suddenly 
said: 

“My dear, I can’t conceive how I have done with- 
out your lively chatter all these days. I have missed 
you, child, how much I do not care to tell you; but 
now I can’t help hoping that all will be fair weather 
between us in future.” 

“Tf it depend on me, aunt, there can be no doubt 


about that,” was the smiling reply. “My heart has 
been half broken by my banishment from your apart- 
mente; bub now.that yom.are good to me again I 
shall be ag happy as a bird.” 
The old ledy wistfully regarded her, and she said : 
‘‘ What a pity itis that you areso charming, Olare! 
If you were less so, you would not be tempted to 

e with men’s hearts as do.” 
“Ia trifler,aunt? Oh, mach you are mis- 
taken! How could you have obtained such an im- 

ion of me?” 
“How, child? By your own actions, to be sure,” 
eaid Mrs. Adair, in an irritated tone. “If you area 
flirt, you ought at least to have grace enough to ad- 
mitit. Inthe world’s code, itisnot an unpardonable 
sin; in my code, it is far more le than false- 
or-~or treachery to the hand that fosters you.” 
Clare shrank back as if a blow had been struck 
her, and she tremulously said: 
“T am not conscious of deserving such a reproof 
from you, aunt. If you think so badly of me, send 
for papa, aud let him take me away.” 

old lady glared angrily at her. 

“ T cannot imagiue how you dare to speak to me in 
that way. Send for your father, indeed! A pretty 
return for all the kindness I have lavished on you! 
I will send for him, as you t, and banish you for 
ever from my presence, if the last chance I am willing 
to give you to regain my favour be not used.” 
“Aunt, you epeak in riddles which I am unable to 
solve. If I clearly understand your wishes, I 
—I——No, I cannot promise anything, for lam afraid 
that all my efforts will not enable me to accept the 
—the lot you have awarded me.” 
“So it seems you do understand, and are deter- 
mined to ruin yourself sooner than yield to my earnest 
desire to see you suitably and happily married. That 
is enouzh, Miss'Ormond. I shall send for your father 
to-morrow ; and when we get back to Riverdale you 
———o things and get ready to go away 


Struckto the heart by this sudden ending to all 
her hopes, Clare at that moment understood how 
worthless had been the love charm in which she had 
placed such reliance. Had it possessed any power 
her aunt could not cast her off in this harsh and 
heartless manner, and she bitterly regretted having 
used it. The change in Mrs. Adair’s appearance had 
not escaped her, and she began to fear that, innocent 
as she had been assured it was, there might be some- 
thing in it peculiarly hurtful to one of her aunt’s 
temperament. ° 
She drew her veil closely over her face to pre- 
vent the others from seeing its pallor and the tears 
that filled her eyes. 

Mrs. Adair raised her voice, and sharply said : 
“Change seats with Miss Ormond, Olaudia. I 
prefer to have you near me, for you at least do not 
thwart me in everything on which my heart is set.” 
The rowers rested on their oars, and Olaudia left 
her seat beside Jasper and sank into the one poor 
Clare hastened to relinquish. 

As they passed each other Olandia managed to 
whisper : 

“She has changed her mind about Walter Brooke. 
Be on your guard with him to-day.” 

More bewildered than ever by these words, Clare 
indignantly felt that in the hands of these two women 
she had become a mere puppet, and she determined 
that before twenty-four hours were over she would 
have a clear understanding of her position, and not 
permit herself to be sent away in disgrace ‘without a 
full and clear explanation with her auut. 

Claudia had managed to overhear all that had 
passed between Mrs. Adair and her niece, and she 
comprehended that the time for changing her tactics 
had arrived. The betrothal of the lovers must now 
be brought about without delay, the will be made, 
and.all would be prepared for the final blow. 

She watched every symptom of the old lady, and 
saw plainly that she failed from day to day, though 
she complained little, and seemed annoyed if any one 
spoke of the change in her appearance. She had 
grown thinner, and her complexion had assumed that 
livid tinge often seen in persons who suffer from an 
affection of the heart. 

Claudia was aware that the tragedy of her grand- 
daughter's death had so deeply shocked her that from 
that time Mrs. Adair had been subject to attacks of 
faintness, which Mr. Clifford attributed to heart 
disease. She had informed Spiers of this, and the 
elixir prepared by him was designed to increase the 
action of the heart, and thus gradually produce death 
in a natural manner. 

“The end must soon come now,” thought the re- 
morseless plotter, “and an understanding between 
those two young persons must be brought about. 
The old lady kuows how frail her ‘hold on life is, and 
there will be no delay in settling her worldly affairs 
when she is sure that her dearly beloved lands will 





knew who will have the selling of them, and the en- 

joyment of the luxury their price wili purchase, I 

wonder what she would say or do?” 

She now whispered to her old friend: 

“You must not.be too hard on Clare. She has 

been hesitating between her two lovers, and I am 

Walteh sad Gish snes favoursiipepenrresdica's 
more favo your candidate 

for her favour.” 

“But she has just told me heredf that she cannot, 
or rather will not, let me choose for her,” snapped 
the old lady. 

“Then there must be some misunderstanding be- 
tween you, dear madam, for I am convineed that 
Clare has lately found out that she, likes Jasper the 
better of the two. If you would letthem know that 
their union is what you wished tee se in 
bringing her hither, think all diffieulty would beat an 
end.” 

“ Your advice tallies with thatof Dick Clifford, but 
T’ll not take it just yet. I will make my own obser- 
vations to-day, anf decide what is best. A day or 
two can make little difference in the dénowement.” 

The speaker little knew howmmech would happen 
in the time she named—how slender was the thread 
on which the sword of fate was suspended: how 
soon it might falland crush more than one in its 
fatal descent. ins arial ibtens 
The boat was s time Dear bh 
ing, and Dosteutaeaaie and his gon were there to 
welcome them. ihiy. 7 


CHAPTER XXKI: 
Docror Broox®, in a new and made 
suit of clothes, with crimpled ruffles on shirt 
bosom, in which glittered diamond ‘studs, and his 
gray baircarefully brushed, so unusual a 
sight to Mrs. Adair that she exelaimed, in astonish- 


ment: 

“Whatan Adonis you have become, destor! Who 
would believe that are the man who ately 
thought comfort is the great desideratam at your 
age? What on earth has induced you to dress your- 


self up in a suit of broadcloth in such 
weather as ? ‘I declare miracles will never 
cease!” 


The doctor cleared his throat and seemed much em- 
barrassed at this unceremonious address. He rather 
coldly said: 

“ T am ‘very glad to welcome you to my home once 
more, Mrs. Adair, and I cannot see why you should 
think it strange that I make a better toilette than 
usual to do you and these young ladies honour. Ex- 
cuse me, madam, but I am surprised at such brusque- 
ness on the part of a lady I have hitherto considered 
a model of good taste and polished breeding.” 

“I feel myself rebuked,” said Mrs, Adair, laugh- 
ing, “ but I endure it like an angel, doctor, because I 
have just heard something that has put me in too good 
a humour to allow me to retort, as I might under 
other circumstances. I declare you are a fine-lookiog 
man still, and few persons would believe that you are 
but four years younger than I am.” 

“Oh, I am not quite a Methuselah yet,” replied the 
old gentleman, looking black as a thunder-cloud, 
though he made a grim effort to smile. ‘“ Young 
ladies, you are charming as ever I perceive. Jasper, 
Lam glad to see you, though I shonld have been bet- 
ter pleased still if your father had aceompanied you 
hither.” 

“He had business to attend to, sir, and you kuow 
he rarely visits any one.” 

By this time they had all landed, and a large arm- 
chair with two bearers was awaiting Mrs. Adair, as 
the old doctor knew that the exertion of mounting 
the slight elevation on which his house stood would 
not be good for her. She took her scat in it without 
comment, for she had often been carried in that way 
before, and he walked beside her, holding a large 
umbrella over her head. 

Walter Brooke had given them. all cordial greetings, 
and he at once made.an effort to appropriate Clare; 
but this Clandia coolly defeated. She took his arm, 
saying, in a guarded tone: 

“I have something important to say to you; 8° 
you must leave Clare to Jasper for a while, if not 
altogether, in fact.” 

His greenish-gray eyes flashed a spark of angry 

defiance at her, and as they walkod on together he 
said : 
“Ido not understand you, Miss Coyle; nor am I 
likely to accept your present advice, after heving 
from your own ‘hand the assurance that Clare would 
eventually consent to become my wile.” 

“T believed that when. I wrote to you; but she is 
a coquette at heart, aud Iam sorry I sent that note. 
All the encouragement she has given you of late was 
only designed to bring Jasper out. I know now that 
she is in love with him, and nothing will please Mrs. 
Adair so much as a union between them.” 








not be divided after her death. Oh, ho! if she only 


“Do you expect me to give her up to him without 
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a struggle?” was the fierce question he put to her. 
“ When I was ready to withdraw my pretensions, be- 
lieving that perseverance would be useless, you 
‘tepped in and made me believe thut Clare had re- 
pented her rejection. Her manuer sineo then has 
aften puzzled me, and I have wondered whether it 
was she or you who was playing with me, using me 
for some pu cencealed.”’ 

“T think it very hard that, in your anxiety to 
screen Clare from blame, you should judge me so 
unjustly, Mr, Brooke. 1 believe: she did to 
make sure of a good match by accepting you, until 
she discovered that her aunt’s heart is set. on a union 
between herself and Jasper, and that it would be more 
to her interest to.take him. She deceived me, or I 
should never have taken the part Idid. In what 
way could I hope to be benefited by deceiving you 
in this way, I ask you?” 

He bluntly replied : 

“You are a managing, scheming woman, Miss 

Coyle, and I cannot help thinking thatit was a dark 
day for Clare Ormond—ay, and for her aunt too— 
when you took up your abode beneath the roof of 
Riverdale. I cannot.see how you are to be benefited 
by the treachery you have been guilty of towards me, 
but that. you had some plan of your own to serve I 
feel quite sure. Clare has not allowed me again 
to speak of love to her, and her manner to me has 
been so shy that before to-day I have doubted if she 
ever gave you any such confidence as you reported 
to me.” 
“Think what you please,” said Claudia, haughtily, 
as she withdrew her arm from his. “I am quite in- 
different to your opinion, though I know I wasacting 
in good faith. I have heard much of the courtesy of 
gentlemen, but you give mea fine cimen of it 
here on your father’s grounds, where I am received 
as his guest.” 

* IT beg your pardon if I have seemed discourteous, 
Miss Coyle. ‘No one respects the laws of hospitality 
more than I, but the suspicions that have been 
seething in my mind for days past would not be re- 
fused utterance when you coolly told me that I must 
surrender the girl of my heart and think of her no 
more.” 

“ You are welcome to think of her, dream of her, 
madden for her if you choose, but I say to you that 
you will never win her; and, moreover, if you per- 
sist in devoting yourself to her to-day, in the pre- 
sence of her aunt, you will ruin her hopes of suc- 
ceeding to that magnificent inheritance. Only as the 
betrothed wife of Jasper will anything be given her. 
I have this from Mrs. Adair’s own lips.” 

“The deuce!” thought Walter, who was not so 
much in love with Clare as to be indifferent to fortune. 
“| wonder if she is speaking the truth now, or if she 
is only trying to disgust me with the pursuit of a 
penniless bride.” 

He coldly said : 

“My father’s son can afford to marry without ask- 
ing what dower his wife is to have; but I should be 
sorry to injure Miss Ormond’s chances with her 
aunt, nor will I thrust on her attentions that, you 
say, will now be unwelcome to her.” 

Claudia laughed bitterly. 

“T understand. Stripped of her golden prestige, 
Clare is no more to you than any other pretty girl. 
Though you express yourself so well, Mr. Brooke, that 
is really the true meaning of your words.” 

Walter was about to make au angry retort when 
Mrs. Adair, hearing the laugh of Claudia, turned her 
head, and called out: 

“What is amasing you so much there? Come 
up and tell me, for the doctor is not halfas agreeable 
as usual. He is affronted with me yet, I am afraid, 
because I commented on his fine dress.” 

The doctor straightened himself, and grew cooller 
than ever, and Claudia stepped to the side of the 
chair, smiling brightly on its occupant. 

_ “It was only some nonsense hardly worth repeat- 
ing, dear madam. You know that Walter always has 
the power to make me laugh.” 

“But I insist on hearing it, for I feel bored already,” 
sail the old lady, regardless of the effect her words 
might have on the two gentlemen. 

b yauy pressed, Olaudia called on her invention, and 
Suld : 

“He was telling me a funny story of a low-bred 
an who had money left him after he attained what 
should have been years of discretion. He wished to 
study the language and habits of reflued people, and 
he read all the fashionable nuvels he could find, 
adopting their big words without understanding their 
ineaning. He was describing a romantic cottage to 
Mr. Brooke, which was built on a stream of water, 
and he said the house was ‘absconded’ in the shade, 
and the river ran ‘previous’ to it, Ha,ha! Did 
you ever hear anything so abvard 2” 

They all laughed, and Walter was marvelling at 
the fertility of Cloudia’s invention, when the old lady 
eleeked her mirth, and drily said : 





“T know the hero of that story, and he isa kicd- 
hearted though uncaltivated man. I donot like such 
if person to be made the butt of ridicule, Miss 

yle.” 

“Pardon me, madam. I was not aware that any 
friend of yours could commitsuch blunders. At any 
rate, it is Mr. Brooke who is'the culprit, not I.” 

Walter flashed a con tuows glance at her, and, 
with an air of exaggerated courtesy, said : 

“T never contradict « lady; but I would respect- 
fully ask Miss Coyle if she has ever descended to the 
depths of the well im which it is fabled that truth 
dwells ?”’ : 

“TI never answer impertinent questions,” replied 
Claudia, with erippliag laugh ; but @ look of defiance 
was in her brilliant eyes‘as she turned them full on 
the young man, 

He ground his teeth, and:muttered through them : 

“Tf you were one of my own sex I would wring 
answers from you that would at least have some 
semblance of truth in them.” 

As they drew near the house three ladies were 
seen grouped together on the piazza. Judith, very 
plainly attired, and looking both weary and annoyed, 
stood between Mrs. Harte and Plieebe Simpson. 

The widow was handsomely and becomingly 
dressed, with natural flowers in her hair; and when 
Mrs. Adair caught sight of her she glanced signifi- 
cantly at her old friend, and said: 

“Ah-h! that’s it, is it?” 

“JT—I don’t understand you, madam,” said Doctor 
Brooke, in his most stately manner. “I never was 
good at guessing enigmas.” 

“T only thought I had discovered the mystery of 
your spruce appearance, that.is all. Have you had 
a new revelation from the spirit world, doctor ?” 

A cloud came over his face, aud hecurtly said ; 

“That phase of my being is over. Tho angel of 
my life has entered the highest heaven, and her sub- 
limated essence is no longer permitted to commune 
with earthly natures.” 

“ And her bust, doctor? What has been its fate ?” 

* There is irony in your tones, Mrs, Adair, but I 
will answer you. ‘The consecrated image of my 
departed angel is broken into fragments—let that 
suffice. Itis a subject too sacred to be discussed by 
me.” 

By this time they had gained the foot of the steps, 
and Judith descended them to welcome her old 
friend and assist her to the room that had been pre- 
pared for her to rest in before joining the company in 
the parlour. ‘ 

Clare and Jasper had walked behind the others, 
almost in silenge. He remembered his promise to 
his father, but he could not resist saying, in guarded 
tones: 

“Do not be cast down, Clare. My aunt’s anger 
will soon be dispelled, and the full sunshine of her 
favour be restored to you. At least, I have good 
reason to believe so.” 

“Qh, Jasper, if it could be so! But I will know 
the worst to-morrow. I will no longer be played 
with in this manner. She has threatened to send me 
away unless —unless I-——” 

Her voice broke down, and she seemed on the point 
of bursting into tears. Jasper hurriedly said: 

“Compose yourself, my dear girl, and do not let 
these people see how unhappy you are. Be your 
own bright, sweet self to-day, for I assure you that 
the clouds are beginning to show their silver lining 
to us.” 

Olare brightened at this, for she was hopeful, and 
easily consoled, especially by Jasper, aud by the time 
she found herself among the little crowd on the 
piazza the paleness had left her cheeks and her lips 
had a soft smile upon them. 

“ What a naive child she is,” thought her lover; 
* yet my father fancies that even she has had some- 
thing to do with that nefarious attempt on tie old 
lady’s life. I wish he had spoken the whole truth to 
me; I feel sure it would have been better,” 

Phoebe Simpson flew towards Clare, and at once 
took possession of her, saying : 

“Ob, you dear, delightful creature! Iam so glad 
to meet you again. I have been here for the last two 
days, and if the dear old Don Quixote hadn’t been 
such fun I should. have died of ennui. Miss Judith 
isn’t my style, Walter has been dejected, and all I’ve 
had to keep me alive was the billing and cooing of 
those two elderly turtle-doves.” 

“You don’t mean that Dr. Brooke is seriously 
thinking of—of——” 

“Well, he’s doing nothing else, as you'll soon see 
for yourself. The idol is smashed, and another 
reigns in her place.” And Phoebe laughed so vio- 
lently that Claudia, who was as usual listening to all 
that was said around her, though she was apparently 
engaged in passing compliments with Mrs. Harte, 
thought : 

“That girl has had some agency in the destruction 
of the bust, and it will go hard with mc but I'll get 


it out of her before Ileave. I will defeat:this woman’s 
plans, even at some risk to myself.” 

When Judith found herself alone with Mrs. Adair 
the old lady, after taking off her wrappings and rest- 
ing in a large chair, commenced talking on the sabject 
that was at that moment uppermost in her mind. 
After conversiug for some time with. Judith about her 
father's marriage with Mrs. Harte, and the breaking 
of the marble bust of Mrs. Brooke, she said : 

“ Let us go to them, Judith ; and be sure that we 
_ find some means of breaking up this ridiculous 
affair.” 

“I should be very glad to think so, but I am afraid 
it is too late to do anything. My father wished you 
to be invited here to-day, as his oldest friend, that 
he might himself communicate to you his engage- 
ment.” 

+ ag yw = I f that things have 
gone so far! He may be sued for breach of promise 
if he draw back !” 4 

“Yes, he says his honour is pledged, and I do not 
think that anything could induce him to retract. 
That woman has bewitched him, Mrs. Adair. He used 
to be fond of Walter and myself, but now all that we 
can say has no weight with him. He has told Walter 
to marry your niece, and—and, if I choose, he says I 
may recall Arthur Bowden, who you know has not 
been allowed to visit me for years. Papa was never 
willing for me to marry till now.” 

Mrs, Adair drew herself up at the allusion to 
Clare, and said : 

“ My niece is out of the question as a wife for your 
brother. 1 like Walter well enough, but I ead 
other views for Clare, and unless she fall into them 
she will have no fortune from me. If I were you I 
would take the doctor at his word and renew the 
engagement with your old lover. I always thought 
your father’s conduct in that affair arbitrary and 
supremely selfish.” 

** Pray don’t speak so harshly of him as that, Mrs. 
Adair. I have sacrificed my youth to him, as you 
know, and I could continue to devote myself to him, 
if he would permit it. Papa has already secon 
Arthur himself, aud he will dine here to-day. I 
could be very happy now, if it were not for the fears 
I have for my poor old father.” 

“Oh, ho! So you have settled your affairs before 
letting any of your neighbours know what was going 
on. | congratulate you, my dear, for Arthur Bowden 
is a good and true man, and I know that you have 
long loved each other, ‘It’s an ill wind: that blows 
nobody any good,’ says the proverb; you have yours, 
and now we must raise it to a hurricane to blow all 
Mrs. Harte’s plans to shreds. Keep Up your courage, 
dear, for we'll save the old man yet.’ 

When they entered the parlour Mr. Bowden was 
already there—a grave, quiet man of thirty-five, 
who for ten years had been trying to gain Doctor 
Brooke’s consent to marry his daughter. This had 
been withheld because the old man desired Judith to 
remain unmarried that she might be mistress of his 
house and look after his welfare. He had no especial 
objection to the object of her choice, but he thought 
Bowden, who was. a practical man, would not suit 
him as a daily companion, and the thought of allow- 
ing him to remove his only daughter to his own 
home had never entered his mind. 

There was much gay talk in the parlour, and the 
young people played games till dinner was announced. 
Mrs. Adair looked sharply after her niece, and she 
was surprised to see that Walter held himself stu- 
diously aloof from ber, while Jasper was always 
hovering near her; that he was Ler partner at chess, 
which he was teaching her; and the old lady in- 
tercepted more than one look which passed between 
them that seemed to tell the old story. 

Doctor Brooke devoted himself openly to Mrs. 
Harte, and she received lis attentions with an air 
of satisfied triumph which exasperated more than 
one looker-on. 

The dinner was sumptuous, and handsomely 
served; and when the dessert was put on the table 
the master of the feast arose, and holding high a 
glass of ruby wine, said: 

“My friends, you are all aware that I am a strictly 
temperate man, but on an occasion like the present 
I must drink with you to the health of the two brides, 
and also to my own happiness.” 

Judith faintly exclaimed: 

“Qh, father!” 

Mr. Bowden looked annoyed. 

The old man went on, in a tone of exultation : 

“Yes, dear friends, of two brides. Thelady who 
sits on my right hand has promised to make me 
the happiest of men, and I have to-day given my 
consent to the union of my beloved daughter with 
the faithful lover who has waited for her as Jacob 
did for Rachel. He has found his reward at last. 
Pledge me in bumpers, for this is a joyful occasion, 
and must be fitly celebrated.” 





The wine was drunk, though Phebe Simpson 
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almost choked in trying to swallow hers, for she was 
shaking with inward laughter. 

Then congratulations followed, and soon after 
they arose from the table. 

Mrs. Adair found a brief moment in which to 
whisper to Claudia: 

“You do not like that woman; get at the truth 
about the breaking of Mrs. Brooke’s bust. You can 
find it out from Phobo: I know she had some hand 
in it.” 

Claudia nodded intelligently, and said, in reply : 

“TI think so too. I will try my best to keep Mrs. 
Marte from reigning here, as you may well believe.” 

In pursuance of this resolve Claudia used all her 
fascinations on Miss Simpson, and finally lured her 
to the summer-bouse in which an interview between 
herself and the widow had once taken place. 

She pretended she had something important to 
communicate to her, and when they were under the 
shelter of the verdant walls Phosbe said: 

“Come now, Miss Coyle, don’t lose any time, for I 
am dying to get back to the house to watch that old 
Adonis making lovein his pompous, antiquated fashion 
to the divine Aspasia.” 

“ What I have to say is about them,” was the ready 
reply. “I wish to ask you if you think it right to 
aid such a woman as you must know Mrs. Harte to 
be to establish herself here, and end by breaking up 
so happy a family as this has been.” 

“laid her! What can you mean, Miss Coyle ?’’ 
but the speaker flushed guiltily. 

“T mean exactly what I say—that you were privy 
to the destruction of Mrs. Brooke’s bust, and were 
probably the agent in accomplishing it. Come now, 
Phoebe, tell me the truth, and help Doctor Brooke’s 
me nds to save him from the toils so cleverly prepared 

or him.” 

Phoebe hung her head for an instant, then burst into 
a ringing laugh. 

“It was all my doing,’’ she said, “and I don’t mind 
telling you, especially as this thing must not go any 
farther. I cannot allow the poor old man to be vic- 
timised ; but I don’t know how to extricate him with- 
out telling the whole story, and it will be hard to do 
that, reckless as I am.” 

* Tell me, and I promise to break the engagement 
just announced, without detriment to you.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“Tf I could not, I would not promise it. Now 
tell me, please; and also what was your motive for 
playing so severe a practical joke.” 

“My real motive was to serve good old Judith, by 
bringiug about just what has happened ; but I never 
meaut that Mrs, Harte should take her place here. I 
thought it would be such fun to raise her hopes, 
then disappoint them. Oh, dear! I almost wish I had 
not done it now.”’ 

“TI can get you creditably out of the bother, if 
you will confide in me.” 

“ T cannot see anything else to do, so here goes. I 
was spending a night here, and I brought with mea 
bottle of phosphorus, with which I daubed a minia- 
ture likeness of Mrs. Brooke, which I bad copied from 
the picture on the parlour wall. I hung that up 
opposite the old doctor’s bed, and pinned a white 
haudkerchief so smoothly over it that, with his im- 
perfect vision, I thought it would escape his notice. 
It did, and I waited till he was asleep before I carried 
out the rest of the programme, 

**In such weather as this he always leaves his door 
open, 80 I could easily getinto theroom. I wrapped 
a large white shawl over me, went in, took away the 
screen from my picture, and it looked frightful, to 
bo sure. I then lifted the bust, which, sure enough, 
was on his pillow, and dashed it down with all my 
strength. 

“1t-broke into shivers, and the doctor started up 
with a great peaked night-cap on his head, which 
came near making me suriek with laughter. ‘That 
would have spoiled all, you know; so I controlled 
myself, and, in a sepulchral voice, said : 

““*T leave you for ever. My home is henceforth 
with the highest, and you may console yourself with 
your Aspasia.” 

“ He put out his long arm to grasp me, crying out 
that he could not let me go; but I evaded him, and, 
stepping backward, got out of the room and ran to my 
own chamber. Mrs. Harte was awake and had 
missed me, and I told her what I had done. She gave 
mea beautiful bracelet to be silent and let things take 
their course. That is the whole story, Miss Coyle, 
aud if it wasn’t for Judith’s happiness being secured 
I would feel sorry for what I have done. If youcan 
only help me to get out of this difficulty I shall be 
very grateful.” 

Claudia laughed merrily over the story, but she 
checked her mirth suddenly, and said : 

“You have been very reckless, Picebe, but I pro- 
mise to do my best for you. I have Mrs. Harte in 
my power, and when I get back to Riverdale I will 
send Dr. Brooke something I have, which will show 





him that she is only a charlatan. What did you do 
with the picture you smeared with phosphorus?” 

“Oh, I jerked it down as I ran away, and held it 
up as a mask before my own face. I know from the 
exclamations of the old gentleman that he thought it 
was the glorified image of his lost wife.” 

Claudia laughed again, and said : 

“T have seen a bust that you modelled, Phoebe, and 
you must try your hand on Mrs. Brooke. Make a new 
statuette, and place it in hisroom. You can get up 
another scene, and make him believe that his wife 
has found it impossible to remain without communion 
with him. He is so crack-brained on that subject that 
he will readily believe it.” 

“TI can easily do that, for my first attempt at sculp- 
ture was a copy of Mrs. Brooke’s bust. I took it 
though without the doctor's knowledge.” 

“So much the better for our purpose. Now keep 
your own counsel, and we will make Mrs. Harte so 
ridiculous she will never dare to show her face in this 
neighbourhood again.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Warriors she fires with auimated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds ; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage, 
Aud giddy factions bear away their rage. Pope. 

TERRIBLE days of the siege, only not monotonous, 
because each day seemed colder, darker, and sadder 
than the last. The young and the weakly were 
perishing for want of food and fire; those who were 
stronger suffered more because their pains were pro- 
longed. In the houses of the wealthy want and pri- 
vation—unwonted guests—found place; provisions 
rose to such a tremendous price that even well-filled 
coffers began to grow empty. 

Madame de la Ronceville,as we know, was not 
very well provided with money, and now Monsieur 
Grineau put the house on scanty rations. Two meals 
a day—a breakfast of bread without butter and coffee 
without milk, a dinner of bread and potted meat, a 
mere relish this last—were all that the once luxurious 
countess was permitted, or could permit herself. She 
expostulated, but Grineau was inexorable. 

“These demons of Germans, madame,” said he, 
“are resolved to reduce us to the last loaf, to the last 
horse ; and our people are such idiots that they sub- 
mit. Jf I gave four pounds for a leg of mutton and 
five pounds for a turkey twice a week we should 
come to the end of all our money in three weeks, and 
then we should have nothing to eat and nothing to 
drink. As it is, I can promise you bread, sugar, 
coffee, wine, and a little potted meat, for twelve weeks 
longer; this allows us two fires in the house, one in 
your room, and one in the kitchen for the boiling of 
the coffee and the hot water. But I warn you, ma- 
dame, that they are asking twelve pounds a ton for 
coals now, and in a little while, if this awful weather 
last, coal will be more precious than gold.” 

A fearful time of suffering this was indeed. Tho 
frost was so intense that the countess lay in bed all 
day, and thereby much weakened herself. Only two 
fires could the once prodigal household afford. The 
one was in the chamber of the countess, and thither 
did Mabel bring the children every day to-give them 
their lessous—poor, shivering little things! They 
were wrapt, however, as was Mabel, in their out-of- 
doors furs, for the gaily furnished rooms of the man- 
sion were nearly as cold as the open streets. 

Paris was carpeted with snow; every night the 
frost seemed to increase in severity; the sky hung 
black as lead over France and England, and indeed 
over the greater part of Europe, during those days 
just before Christmas, 1870. Meanwhile nearly every- 
body was hungry in unhappy Paris, everybody was 
cold, many were ill, numbers were dying, and still 
the government held out. “ Death before surrender !” 
was still the cry of hundreds. 

Strange it was to see Madame Maisonette during 
those days; thin she grew, and haggard. She knew 
that she was ruined in pocket, that war had swept 
away all her earnings, that she was a poor woman. 
It seemed that her grim hatred of foreigners in- 
creased; her bitterness agaiust Mabel Carrington 
knew no abatement, 

Madame Maisonette was industrious. She super- 
intended the linen, the dusting, the arrangement of 
such poor meals as the family could now afford to 
partake of, and her inexhaustible knitting was ever in 
her hand. She no longer wore her golden chain and 
her silken skirts or lace cap trimmed with violet 
bows ; a robe and mantle of dark gray serge, a square 
of black lace worn on her head and tied under her 
chino, a thin, palo face looking fiercely out of it—be- 
hold Madame Maisonette ! 





It annoyed this woman, it rankled in her soul, to 
see the calm cheerfulness of Mabel Carrington during 
those dark days of the siege. She believed that sho 
had deprived the English girl of her lover. Mabel 
was receiving no pay, and it was possible she might 
never receive any; besides, she was shut up in that 
beleaguered city, she was hungry and cold, and 
weaker in frame than she had been ; then it was not 
possible for her to receive a line from her parents, 
they might be dead for anything she knew to the 
contrary ; and, instead of repining and complaining, 
this girl seemed content and even cheerful. She 
would tako the children out for walks along the 
Champs Elysées, and encourage them to run that 
they might warm their poor little limbs. At home 
she would wrap them up warmly, place one on her 
lap and the others on a soft couch ty her side, then 
cover all three with a blanket, and tell them stories 
to amuse them. When summoned to the fire in ma- 
dame’s room she was always lively, and spoke hope- 
fully to the countess, cheering that poor little lady up 
most wonderfully. 

“There is something under all this,” thouglit 
Madame Maisonette to herself. ‘‘ This girl has got 
another lover, or madame la comtesse has promised 
to give her some more of her jewels. 1 will watch.” 

The crafty housekeeper set herself to watch Mabel. 

Mabel, however, was on guard. Gustave had re- 
turned unharmed from the sortie, although he had 
been in the thickest of the fight and had received 
medal for his bravery. He continued to write to 
Mabel at the poste restante in the next street, and as 
often as once a week the lovers met at the Hotel des 
Foréts. All, however, had been managed so cleverly 
that, so far, Madame Maisonette suspected nothing. 
However, the housekeeper was resolved to watch 
Mabel. 

They were now in the first days of January, The 
carpet of snow was thicker than ever. Every river, 
pond, and lake was frozen into adamant. The bitter 
wind howled through the leafless trees of the Champs 
Elysées. Bread was so dear that women and chil- 
dren, ay, and strong men, were dying by dozens in 
the cellars and garrets. Shells were falling, too, in 
the more exposed quarters. Homes were shattered, 
as had been the home of the Capétes. Every day 
brought its sad record of hunger, suffering, and 
death, and still the devoted city held grimly on, 
hoping against hope. 

On the morning of one of those dark and bitter 
days Mabel sought and obtained a holiday. She 
was not as calm as usual. She had heard from Gus- 
tave the day previous. A sortie had been fixed for 
the night before, and Gustave had marched out with 
the troops. At that moment he might be living; he 
might be wounded; he might be a prisoner; he 
might be dead! At any rate at the Hétel des Fordts 
she would hear news of hiro or his soldiers. 

Madame Maisonette watched the eolour fade and 
glow on the fair cheek of Mabel on that January 
morning. She had entered the young girl’s chamber 
uninvited, and now stood watching her as she was 
putting the finishing touches to her dress. 

“Mademoiselle takes care of her toilette as- 
siduously as in the days—the bright days—before the 
siege,” said the caustic housekeeper, with one of her 
angry smiles. ‘This room has its odour of scented 
soap and warm water, and the dark hair of mademoi- 
selle glistens, and the rose in front of mademoiselle’s 
black bat looks as fresh as if it had been gathered 
in the sunny month of June. Young girls can always 
think of lovers, of making conquests, of flirting, 
though death and famine and sword stalk around 
them on all sides—English girls that is, and, no 
doubt, Germans. But for us French, we are diiferent 
while the country is in danger. We think only of 
that. We suffer so much that we cannot thiuk of 
going out to make conquests,” 

“You always speak vindictively of th8 English, 
madame,” said Mabel, “ but you have now less reason 
than ever. See what stores of provisions my country- 
people are sending out to yours. Have you not heard 
the news which the balloon post has brought into the 
city of the great and generous subscriptions which 
England is making for France? Why do you hate us 
all so, madame ?” 

“You are a traitorous nation,” hissed Madame 
Maisonette. ‘Your women are bold and fast; your 
men are proud and cold. You are an arrogant na- 
tion—you are a barbarous nation, who would not 
know how to dress yourselves, nor how to behave 
yourselves in society, unless you came here to learn. 

Mabel ran out of the room, leaving Madame Mai- 
sonetiv still in the full torrent of her wrath against 
the English. She went down the broad staircase and 
out into the street, turning her face towards the 
H6tel des Foréts. The cruel wind was blowing the 
snow about, and some of it came crystallised and 
sharp against her smooth cheek. She passed & 
baker's shop, around which was a clamorous, half- 
clad, and suffering crowd, waiting for the doors to 
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be opened that they might receive their daily dole 
of bread. The cries of children pierced with cold, 
the moans of suffering women, and, now and anon, 
the deep, hoarse curses uttered by men—curses 
uttered against the enemy who was atthe gates— 
came to the ears of Mabel. She hurried on. Will- 
ingly would she have fed and clothed all those 
miserable ones if it had been in her power; but she 
had very little money then, and she had not been paid 
any of her salary for months. Her own heart was 
very heavy, but she knew not that she was watched 
—watched by aspy, a tall, lank boy of fifteen, ragged 
and haggard, hungry and hollow-eyed, whom Madame 
Maisonette had set to follow Mabel Carrington. 

She arrived at the Hétel des Foréts, mounted the 
stairs, passed the entresol, reached the second land- 
ing, rang the bell, and was admitted into the salon, 
where Madame St. Pierre stood at the table engaged 
in taking some salted meat out of a jar, and laying 
itin a dish ready to cook. 

Madame looked as worn and ill as did most people 
at this time in Paris, but her blue eyes gleamed as 
kindly as ever; there was no expression of despair, 
or even repining, in the honest, sensible countenance, 

“Have they come back, madame?” asked Mabel, 
breathlessly. “Have the troops returned from the 
sortie ? 

Madame St. Pierre shook her head. 

“They have not returned,” she said. 

Mabel turned pale, and sank into a chair. 

At this momeut the outer bell rang, and almost im- 
mediately after Mademoiselle Jupin, who still re- 
mained faithful to the hotel, introduced the thin, 
lanky boy whom we saw watching Mabel in the leaf- 
less avenues of the Champs Elysées. 

“ Bon jour, madame,” said he, to Madame St. 
Pierre, with a Frenchman’s readiness. “I have come 
to know if I can carry away the trunk of this young 
lady to the house of her friend.” 

Madame St. Pierre looked iu astonishment at Mabel 
without answeriug the boy. 

“ What does he mean ?” she said. 

Mabel looked in surprise towards the youth. 

Rs have no trunk here—no friend to whom you can 
take it.” 

“ Monsieur the officer!”’ cried the boy, with a cun- 
ving smile, 

Mabel's cheek flushed angry crimson. 

“You mistake me for some one else,” she said. 

“ Not so, maemoiselle,” returned the boy. “Is not 
mademoiselle the friend of the officer?” 

“Of what officer? and of whom do you speak?” 
demanded Mabel. 

‘IT donot know his name,” returned the ready- 
witted youth, “ but he is joli gargon, tall and fair, 
and lodging in the Rue St. Honoré at the Hétel 
l'Isle d’Albion.” 

Madame St. Pierre and Mabel stared at one another 
in amazement, and madame said, inadvertently : 

“It must be De Fourmentelle.” 

This was what the boy wanted. He was told to 
fiud a name, aud he had found one. Mabel looked 
at him indignautly. 

“Whoever sent you,” she said, “ you had better 
return to him, and say that Miss Carrington feels ex- 
cessively insulted at his sending such a message 
aiter her. If he again molest her, he will have to 
answer for it.’’ 

The boy withdrew, looking somewhat puzzled, 
yet rather triumphant. He had gained part of what 
he wanted. 

The thought of Madame Maisonette never struck 
Mabel; she really believed that De Fourmentelle 
was again pursuing her, and so did Madame St. 
Pierre. 

“But I believed that he was absent with a party 
of the sortie. It looks very strange,” said Madame 
St. Pierre. 

‘And they have not come back?” inquired Mabel. 

“No, they have not come back,” returned Madame 
St. Pierre. 

Mabel bent her head in her hands. She forgot De 
Yourmentelle, the hollow-eyed boy, and everything 
else in her deep anxiety on the score of Gustave. 

Presently Madame St. Pierre said, slowly: 

“This afternoon they will be carrying in the 
wounded and the prisoners "—she paused, then said, 
solemply—“ and the dead. The friends of those who 
have gone out will be watching on the road leading 
from Pére la Chaise. I must give you something to 
eat and drink, then I will go with you; we will hire 
acarriage. If anything has happened to Gustave de 
’Orme—if he is wounded we will have him brought 
here. Anything is better than suspense.” 

Mabel sprang to her feet, wound her arms around 
Madame St. Pierre, and embraced her, while sob- 

ng. 

“: You are so good, madame,” she said, “so true a 
friend.” 

Afterwards madame had some of tlie salt meat 
ftied, and Mabel partook of it, with some wine. It 


wasthe best meal she had made for a considerable 
time. Food will strengthen and refresh us all, even 
when we are most despairing; and when the car- 
riage was hired, and Mabel set forth with her kind 
friend through the wintry streets, her heart swelled 
with impatience that was akin to hope. 

Arrived at the avenue, where eager crowds were 
waiting and weeping, the carriage was obliged to be 
drawn up among others, so as to make the road clear. 
Before long a shout was raised, 

“ They are coming—wounded, dead, or prisoners— 
they are coming!” 

Soldiers were marching along. Mabel’s heart sank 
so low that she almost fainted, then began to beat with 
fierce excitement as the troops approached. 

There were perhaps five dozen French soldiers, 
marching in a square; their bare bayonets were 
raised. In the centre of them walked about two 
dozen Prussian prisoners, stalwart, good-looking men 
enough. They were not wounded, they appeared well 
fed, they knew that the chances of war would most 
probably soon restore them to liberty, and thoir ap- 
pearance was positively far more cheering than that 
of the French populace, who greeted them with a 
few groans and hisses. They marched on all along 
the avenue ; their footsteps grew faint and fainter. 

Presently a bitter wail was raised by those assem- 
bled, for the ambulance waggon was approaching— 
an open cart, filled with the dead and dying. 

Mabel strained her eyes eagerly, her heart seemed 
to stand stil). Soldiers marehed on each side of the 
waggon, but in such a way as to permit the populace 
to see the suffering or unconscious faces of those 
who lay prone upon the straw. Mabel Carrington 
had been used to sights and sounds of horror since 
the breaking out of this war, and she steeled herself 
to look at the cart without shrinking and without 
fainting. 

Two bearded faces there were which had already 
assumed the rigidity of death. The mangled limbs 
and mortal wounds were hidden by an old blanket 
which was thrown over them. <A few men there 
were whose suffering white faces showed the keen- 
ness of the torture they were endurivg; but all these 
were strangers to Mabel Carrington. 

Upou two other couutenances her eyes fixed them- 
selves. One wasa face, white, rigid, one had almost 
said frozen into the permanence of death. Beautiful 
was this face in spite of the cleuched tveth, the haif- 
closed eyes, and the dark smear of powder across the 
brow. ‘I'he front of the coat was torn away, and 
through the white shirt blood was welling slowly. 
Gustave de l’Orme was either dead or dying. By 
the side of his face was another one which Mabel 
knew. The biéight colour had faded from this oue, 
and the hard, insolent, handsome eyes had lost their 
lustre. ‘There was full consciousness though in this 
countenance, distorted as it was by pain and suffer- 
ing. The Marquis do Fourmentelle and Gustave 
de \’Orme were side by side in the ambulance wag- 

on. 
< Oh, madame, look! see !’’ cried Mabel; “ there 
is Gustave, my Gustave! Every jolt of that cart is 
murdering him!” 

Mabel wrung her hands. Madame St. Pierre, calm 
and self-possessed, stepped out of the carriage, and 
approached the ambulance waggon. She was followed 
by Mabel. But they were not the only women who 
crowded round the cart. ‘The cries of mothers and 
of wives resounded on all sides, and clamorous voices 
prayed, in passionate words, for leave to carry away 
the wounded, that they might nurse them at home. 

Then a man on horseback drew up—a man with a 
benevolent and intellectual face, an English doctor, 
as it turned out, who spoke French like a native, and 
who gave his services mong the wounded out of the 
sheer love he bore to his fellow men ; this gentleman 
addressed the excited women in toues of reason and 
compassion. 

“Calm yourselves, my friends,” said Doctor Mans- 
field, ‘‘because you are only hindering what you 
wish to promote. The wounded have more space in 
this cart than you could give them in any carriage I 
see there. The hospital is only half a mile farther on. 
Nurses are wanted, and you who wish to see that those 
you love are well attended to may offer your ser- 
vices. True, you will have to attend to others as 
well; but you will only be exercising the love and 
Christian charity which I trust you bear to all your 
fellow beings. In the hospital are the proper doctors, 


‘lint, bandages, food, medicines, wines, which the 


bounty of the English Lave supplied you with.” 

A murmur of thanks and approval broke from the 
lips of the women, 

Mabel turned towards Madame St. Pierre. 

“T must go and nurse him,” she said. ‘“ You, ma- 
dame, will goto the countess, and tell her I am 
affianced to Gustave, It isnouse toconceal the truth 


any longer now, and my duty lies here.” 
“It will seem very strange,” hesitated madame. 





Mabel smiled an exalted smile, 


She was pale as 





marble, but her eyes were filled with a fire which had 
in it a spark of something divine. 

“Tt will seem strange,” she said, “and the world 
will blame me. Nay, my enemies—such as Madame 
Maisonette—will tread my reputation into the very 
dust. But I submit to everything, and I can con- 
scientiously ask the blessing of Heaven upon this 
undertaking. Madame St. Pierre, I have made up 
my mind, will you not help me ?” 

“T will help you,” said Madame St. Pierre. 
‘* What am I to bring away for you to the hospital 2” 

“Only my toilette box, some linen, a dark linsey 
dress, and perhaps you would yourself take charge 
of my rosewood box, which contains my jewels, 
letters, and a little money, but you need not bring 
that to the hospital.” 

“ You understand,” continued madame, “ you will 
not be able, I fear, to claim what salary is due to 
you.” 

Mabel interrupted her. 

“Is that of the slightest consideration ?” she asked, 
reproachfully. 

Madame St. Pierre did not answer She saw how 
very. deeply Mabel felt, and how her whole soul was 
wrapped up iu Gustave. The ladies entered the car- 
riage for the present, following the ambulance cart 
on its way to the hospital. There Mabel descended, 
and Madame St. Pierre drove on. She would have 
felt very lonely and very much ashamed of herself, 
in one sense, among so many strangers, had it not 
been that there were a number of other women there, 
young and old, some of whom were ladies, clamour- 
ing about the doors for permission to enter and nurse 
the sick. Slowly the wounded were carried past her, 
one by one. 

Mabel never flinched; yet she was ready to faint 
at the sight of so much bloodshed and suffering, but 
she mastered herself by a strenuous effort. 

‘they carried in De Fourmentelle. Mabel had 
difficulty in restraining a ery of horror and pity 
when she saw the wreck which war had made of the 
stalwart form of the marquis—one leg was shot away 
from above the kuee. Ho must have had wouder- 
ful self-command to have enabled him to repress a 
howl of anguish. His eyes gleamel fiercely as thoy 
rested npon Mabel, and he said to her, iu a hissing 
whisper : 

** You have come here to nurse your lover, but you 
are too late, charming Anglaise—he will be carried 
away from you before long. The bullet has entered 
his side, it has+to sink a little lower to touch hig 
heart, then——” 

The marquis did not finish his sentence, but a 
gleam of diabolical malignity lighted up his whole 
countenance. 

Mabel covered up her face with her hands and 
shuddered and prayed. She felt a hand laid upon her 
shoulder ; starting and looking up, she fourd herself 
confronted by the countenance, at once kindly and 
powerful, of Doctor Mansfield. He spoke to her in 
Luglish. 

“You are my countrywoman,” said he, “and I 
perceive that no ordinary emotion sways you. You 
need not be afraid for your friend ; I do not believe 
the bullet will have time to reach his heart before 
we extract it, You shall attend to him yourself. 
Only, I have one suggestion to make. There are a 
greet many young doctors in this hospital—perhaps 
you know what Frenchmen are ?—they do not under- 
stand a young and pretty woman going about un- 
protected either by mother or husband. ‘There is 
one garb however which they all respect; I speak 
of the black robe and white head-dress of the sister 
of charity. If you were to don such a robe—and [ 
have one ready at hand—you can go at once into the 
sick ward, not only unmolested, but protected on all 
sides from insult.” 

Mabel warmly grasped the hand of the doctor—she 
could not restrain the emotions of her gratitude. 
Looking up at him, her pure eyes filled with an 
ecstasy of thankfulness, she exclaimed : 

“Sir, you are good, and Heaven will bless you for 
your goodness.” 

The doctor laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
turned her away from the entrance. He wrote 
something on a card, and put the card in her hand. 
“Go down that passage,” said he, “and knock at 
the first door on the left; it will be opened by an 
old nun. Show her the card, and she will give you 
the dress.” 

The doctor spoke rapidly, and Mabel quickly 
obeyed orders. She hurried down the passage, 
knocked at the door, was admitted by the nun into 
an apartment barely furnished, but warmed by hot- 
air pipes. 

The nun had a sumewhat sinister face—so Mabel 
thought—but she went immediately to a cupboard, 
and brought forth a black serge robe fastened round 
the waist with a girdle, a rosary, and wooden cross, 
and a white flat cap. 





Mabel hastily took of her hat, furred coat, and 
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warm dress of velveteen, and equipped herself in the 
conventual garb; she thanked the nun, and asked to 
be conducted to the sick ward. 

The nun rang a bell, then opened the door, pointing 
forward with her finger. Mabel went on. At the end 
of the passage she was met by another nun, who 
conducted her through numerous passages up a stair- 
case, along sundry corridors, and at length, pushing 
open a door, ushered her into a large room. 

Mabel almost sank to the ground; she caught at 
the doorway for support. The fetid odour of the 
sick ward was terrible and sickening throngh the 
scent of vinegar and hot rags.. Nuns and doctors 
and some ladies in fashionable attire were busied 
about the beds where lay about fifty patients. These 
beds were arranged in two rows of twenty-five on each 
side. Many of the patients were groaning fearfully. 
Mastering ber weakness by a supreme effort of her 
will, Mabel tottered forwards. Doctor Mansfield ad- 
vanced to meet her, and grasped her hand in both his 
own. 

“ We have extracted the ball,” he said. “I believe, 
with Heaven's help, your friend will live.” 

He drew her arm within his, and brought her toa 
stand before a small white bed, whereon lay Gustave 
de l’'Orme, still unconscions, ‘I'he ball had been ex- 
tracted, the wound bound up. Gustave lay like a 
statue of death, 

“Is there any hope ?” faltered Mabel, turning to- 
wards the doctor. 

“With care, and the blessing of Heaven, every 
hope,” answered Doctor Mansfield. ‘When he 
opens his eyes and reeovers consciousness, which he 
will do presently, give him that cordial. If there be 
any chance that he will become excited when he sees 
you near him, conceal your identity.” 

With this friendly hint the doctor left Mabel. Oh! 
the dreary days and nights of watching that fol- 
lowed, while Gustave de l’'Orme seemed to be rest- 
lessly tossing between the eddies of the river of life 
and the ocean of eternity. 

Mabe] concealed her identity from him carefully. 
What made it painful was that she was compelled to 
attend to other patients. Some she saw die before 
her eyes ; others she had the satisfaction of nursing 
b.ck to life. But then she had the fear while thus 
employed that hands less tender than her own were 
busied about the bedside of Gustave. This, how- 
ever, Only made her redouble her own efforts to give 
comfort and solace to those whom she was assisting 
to nurse, in the full hope and faith that the measure 
slie gave to others would be meted out to Gustave. 
She had her own little bed ina long room, where 
there were a number of others occupied by the nurses. 
Sie seldom lay down to sleep, however; when she 
did it was in the day-time, until at length she began 
tu look worn and ill. 

Madame St. Pierre brought her the dress and the 
liven, the toilette requisites, and whatever else she 
wanted. She told her the countess received the news 
of her engagement to the Count del’Orme and of her 
self-imposed duties with a placid good nature, 

“What did Madame Maisonette say?” Mabel de- 
manded, to which Madame Bt. Pierre replied that she 
had net seen the housekeeper, 

Days ran into weeks, and Gustave came back par- 
tiully to consciousness as the fever left him, but still 
he had not recognised Mabel, Oue day she sat by 
his side; she had been placing cool bandages to his 
burning brow. He made some sign, and she said, 
svitly : 

“ Are you thirsty ?” 

Something in the English accent must have struck 
him, for he started up, he peered into her eyes. 

“Lie down,” she said to him softly, in French. 

‘Then he answered her. 

“Mabel, Mabel!” he exclaimed. 
Mabel!” 

**Calm yourself,” she said. 
ou being calm.” 

From that day the recovery of Gustave was rapid. 
He was soon pronounced convalescent; out of danger ; 
fit to leave the hospital. 

Passionate vows he uttered and reiterated to Mabel. 
“ lt was time for her to leave now,” he said. He 
told her he had received a written sanction from his 
father, authorising his marriage with Mabel. 

But Mabel refused to leave the hospital just then. 
Sie had become so useful as a nurse, she said, that 
she would, at any rate, complete the month—give a 
fortnight more of her time to the good Doctor Mans- 
fivld and his patients; so Gustave, weak and white, 
consented to leave the hospital and to return to his 
apartments in the Hdétel des Foréts, only he was to 
be permitted to call upon Mabel once a day. 

Great changes had come to pass during those 
weeks that Mabel had spent in the hospital. Paris 
had capitulated; provisions were pouring into the 
devoted city. Communication withthe outer world 
was again possible, and she began to expect news of 
her parents and also of the parents of Gustave. Her 


“It must be 


“Your life depends 





spirit was light and hopeful, although her flesh was 
weak. She sat once in the gray dawning by the 
bedside of a sleeping patient, who had undergone 
a painful operation while under chloroform. 

The ward was mostly silent, save for the occasional 
moaning of a sufferer; many of the nurses slept at 
their posts; then Mabel heard a voice which she 
knew—the voice of De Fourmentelle—speaking in 
a rapid whisper: 

The marquis, maimed for life, was yet on the high 
road to recovery. He had recognised Mabel at once 
in her nun’s dress, and each time that she had per- 
formed any service for him he had uttered words of 
bitterness and threatening. She listened now, for 
she heard him mention her name. 

“And,” he said, “she would trinmph now if it 
were not for you, Madame Maisonette.” 

“If it were not for me!” replied the voice of Ma-~ 
dame Maisonette. “Her father has come into the 
title of baronet and all the fortune of his brother. He 
and his wife bave been waiting outside Paris at Ver- 
sailles during all the time of the siege, eager for 
news of their child. As soon as the gates were 
opened they flewto the house and asked for Madame 
la Ronceville. At the public office they received her 
address; they hastened to her house in the Champs 
Elysées, and I received them. When I heard that 
the girl whom I hate more than I do any one in the 
world was the daughter of « baronet and heiress 
toa large fortune I could have bitten out my tongue 
for spite. So I told them she was dead and buried. 
They nearly went mad with grief. The father has 
been very ill ever since; the mother attends to him. 
They have one or two servants with them, and are 
staying at the Hétel Oxford. Now what we have to 
do is to get rid of this girl before she knows the 
news. I happened to hear that you were a patient in 
this hospital, monsieur le marquis. I managed to get 
hired here as a nurse, thinking that we might lay our 
heads together to some purpose. Ihave set my whole 
heart and soul on the ruin of that girl. I believe I 
shall become mad if I cannot carry it out.” 

“Hush! do not speak so loudly,” cried the mar- 
quis ; ‘* you may be overheard.” 

Then their voices dropped into a lower key, and 
Mabel lost the details of their diabolical plot, what- 
ever they were. 

With the earliest beams of the sun, however, Mabel 
sought and obtained permission to change her nun’s 
dress for her ordinary attire, and to quit the hospital. 
She hired a carriage, and was driven at once to the 
Hétel Oxford. : 

The ecstatic rapture with which her appearance 
was greeted by her parents can be moré easily ima- 
gined than described. 

An introduction followed to Gustave and to his 
parents; the latter were the most delightiul people, 
the very noblest type of the old French aristocracy. 

It was arranged that the marriage of Gustave and 
Mabel should take place in the spring, and when we 
last heard of Mabel and her parents they were visit- 
ing in the south at the chAtean of the count and coun- 
tess. Life is opening brightly for Mabel and Gustave. 

The Count dela Ronceville returned unhurt from 
the war. ‘The bulk of his fortane was in reality un- 
touched. He is travelling with his wife and chil- 
dren in Italy, and when peaceful times come again for 
France the Chateau de la Ronceville is to be fur- 
nished afresh. 

Monsieur and Madame St. Pierre have frankly ac- 
cepted from Sir Robert Carrington, Mabel’s father, 
the sum of a thousand pounds as some mark of his 
gratitude for their kindness to his daughter. This 
will in some degree indemnify them for their losses 
by the war. 

The exciting events of the last twelve months 
completely turned the brain of the malicious Madame 
Maisonette, and she is now the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. 

De Fourmentelle, completely ruined ia fortune and 
shattered in body, is ekeing out a miserable existence 
at the German gaming-tables. His jealous wife is 
now completely set against him, and refuses him all 
pecuniary assistance, 

THE END. 


An IncEenrous Rusz.—During the late war 2 
wine-grower in the neighbourhoodof Senlis had thre® 
casks of wine which he was very anxious to sav® 
from falling into the hands of the Prussians; and, 
as he was well aware of their peculiar adroitness in 
ransacking cellars and discovering hidden treasures, 
he hit upon the following expedient :—Having had 
occasion to notice the pious respect invariably paid 
by the German soldiery to the graves of their fallen 
comrades, he buried his three casks of wine by night 
in a neighbouring field to imitate a grave, and the 
next day erected on the spot a large wooden cross, 
on which was painted in white letters the inscription 
“ Here lie three comrades ” in the German language. 
His ruse succeeded admirably, for on the approach 





of more troops they piously saluted and marched 
on, whilst the Frenchman laughed in his sleeve, and 
chuckled at having outwitted the enemy. 








CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

TuRovuGHouT the term of his greatness he had 
the whole authority of the state, civil and eccle- 
siastical, in his hands, His extravagance and pride 
were unbounded. He kept up the utmost state and 
dignity on all occasions, rivalling, and, indeed, out- 
doing, princes in the number of his retinue and the 
costliness of his daily service. The oldchroniclerssay : 

“ He had in his hall continually three boards kept, 
with three principal officers, a steward, a treasurer, 
and acontrouler, an esquire, a doctor, three mar- 
shalls, three yeoman ushers, besides two grooms 
and almoners. Then he had two clerks of tho 
kitchen, a surveyor of the dresser, a clerk of the 
spicerie, two master cooks, and of helpers and chil- 
dren of the kitchen twelve persons ; four yeomen 
of the scullerie, and four yeomen of the silver scul- 
lerie; two yeomen of the pasterie, and two other 
pastellers. Then he had a master cook, who went 
about daily in velvet or satin with a chain of gold. 
In the conlting house there were three grooms; in 
the pantrie two grooms; in the butterie six yeomen 
and pages ; in the seller six yeoman and pages; in 
the chanderie two; in wayfarie two; in the 
wardrobe of beds twelve; in the launderie thirty- 
four persons. Then there was a yeomcn of the 
barge; a of the horse; a clerk of the stable ; 
a saddler, a farrier, a yeoman of the chariot, a yeo- 
man of the stirrup, @ muliteer, and sixteen grooms 
of the stable. 

“In his chapel he had a dean—a great divine and 
a man of excellent learning ; a subdean; a repeater 
of the quire; a gospeller, a ’pistellor, ten singing 
priests, and twenty-two singing men and children. 
‘The furniture of the chapel surpasseth capacity to 
declare. Forty-four very rich copes have been seen 
in procession at the same time, besides rich crosses 
and candlesticks. When he went abroad he was 
attended by a herald of arms, a serjent of arms, a 
physician, an apothecaric, four minstrels, an 
armourer, and four footmen, who were garnished in 
rich running coats. Besides, he had always about 
him gentlemen officers, and a messe of young lords, 
the which grew to a great number of persons. 

“This was his manner of going to Westminster 
Hall daily in the terme: First he heard service in 
his closet with his chaplains ; then he would demand 
if his servants were in readiness, and had furnished 
his chamber of presence, and being thereof adver- 
tised, he came out of his house about eight of the 
clock, apparelled all in red, being fine scarlet or 
crimson satin engrayned. He had a tippet of sables 
about his neck, and held in his hand an orange, 
whereof the substance within was taken out, and 
filled up again with a sponge, wherein was vinegar 
and other confections against the pestilent ayres, 
the wich he most commonly held to his nose when 
he came among the presse, or wien he was pestered 
with many suitors; and before him was earried the 
broad seal of England, and his cardinal’s hat right 
solemnly. As soon as he entered his chamber of 
presence, his two great crosses were there attending 
to be borne before him: then cried the gentlemen 
ushers, going before him bareheaded, ‘On before, 
my lords and masters, on before: make way for my 
lord’s grace.’ Thus went he down, with a serjent 
and two gentlemen carrying a great mace and two 
great pillars of silver. His mule also on which he 
rode was trapped all in crimson velvet, witha saddle 
of the same, and gilt stirrups.”—Churchman’s 
Magazine. 


WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 
_>_ 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
They only who have known misfortunes feel 
For others’ grief with sympathising woe. 

Tue hours went on unmarked by any incident. 
The two men kept out of Rose’s sight, passing their 
time apparently in ceaseless exertions, but of what 
sort she could not divine. 

She heard their stealthy footsteps hurrying past 
her door, their suppressed voices muttering together 
were audible, now in one room, now in another, Late 
in the afternoon something happened, 

A cab rolled up to the front of the house, and the 
driver rang the door bell. 

Stunned with joy and surprise at the prospect of 
some friendly visitur arriving to interrupt the ma- 
chinations of her enemies, Rose went out on the bal- 
cony to reconnoitre. i 

Presently she heard the oily tones of Mr. Cotton in 
colloquy with the cabman. 

“House is shut up,” he was saying, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey both off for Paris first train this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, you horrid man!” eried a female voice, and 
a lady's head was thrust out of the cab window. 
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“Don’t Isee Mrs. Grey standing up there on the 
balcony 2?” ¥ 

“Eh?” said Mr. Cotton, swaggering down the 
steps to have a look for himself. “ Yes, so you do, 
bright eyes. But Mrs, Grey doesn’t want to see you, 
for she’s dreadfully jealous of her husband's old flirt- 
ations, and won’t likeladies with faces like yours to 
come to Crowlands.”’ 

“Mrs. Schmitz,” called Rose, bending over the 
railing, “I do want to see you. Come upstairs in- 
stantly and speak to me.” 

Alice got out of the cab and ran up the steps, re 
solutely passing Mr. Wilmot Cotton, who essayed to 
arrest her progress. 

With an obstinacy which for her was extraordi- 
nary she kept on her way upstairs, in spite of his 
angry calling after her, and, thanks to her 
acquaintance with the interior of the house, flew 
straight to the door of the exquisite chamber which 
had been pointed out to her by James Grey as set 


apart for the mistress of Crowlands when she should | 


be found. 

While Mr. Cotton hastened away to parts unknown 
in order to apprise Mr. Grey of the bold intruder, 
Alice made good her time. 

“T am here, dear,” said she, shaking the door. 
“ Can't you let me in?” 

“No,” answered Rose, “I am locked’ im, and he 
has the key. Mrs. Schmitz, for Heaven’s sake, be 
my friend, will you?” 

“Yes, indeed, if Ican. I’ve been thinking of you 
ever since he dragged you off yesterday. Isn't he 
bad to you, dear ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Schmitz, if you only knew! But I must 
tell you before he comes—my life is in danger—tell 
your husband, and save me to-night——~” 

“ Heaven help us! Is he going to murder you?” 
whispered Alice, turning pale. 

“ Yes, I fear he is,” sobbed Rose. “ Goandtell your 
husband, and send some one to protect me at once.” 

“Oh, my poor dear! COan’t I take you home with 
me?” whispered Alice through the keyhole, crying 
for sympathy. i 

“No, they would not let mega. They are trying 
to force me to sign that paper that was mentioned in 
the codicil, so that James Grey can get the fortune ; 
aud I won’t sign it. They say they will have the 
money in spite of me. That means they will murder 
me and forge my name or something.” 

“Didn’t Mrs. Burr tell Kate that he was break- 
ing your heart!” wept Alice. * Quick, what else?” 

“I have a letter; I will drop it from the balcony, 
and you and your husband must read it and send it 
to the gentleman I have addressed it to. Do you 
hear what I am saying?” 

“Well, dear, what more can I do?” f 

“Why, really, Mrs. Schmitz!” sneered a strong 
voice in her ear, “you are pursuing your acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Grey under adverse circumstances !’’ 

Alice started from her knees, screaming. How long 
had James Grey been there, and how much had he 
overheard? She remembered thankfully that Rose 
had whispered every word she had said, and so bad 
she when her sobbing permitted her, 

“ Allow me to conduct you to your carriage,”’ said 
Mr. Grey, with angry politeness. 

“Do unlock the door and let me see Mrs. Grey,” 
urged Alice, for the first time in her life venturing a 
bold move, so stirred was her heart on behalf of her 
pretty cousin. 

“1 prefer to choose Mrs. Grey's friends for her,” 
said he, with an insulting emphasis; “I advise you, 
madam, to intrude no longer.” 

One glance at his inflamed eyes and flushed com- 
plexion revealed the cause of his sullen rudeness, he 
had been drinking heavily. 

Alice hastily pees him downstairs, meeting the 
leeriug stare of Mr. Wilmot Cotton, who stood on 
guard at the door of the dining-room. 

“Well, I’m sure!” cried Alice, bursting with in- 
dignation, “df that’s all the friends you can pick up 
for yourself or your wife, 1 wouldn't give much for 
them. ‘The lowest of the low!” 

“Mr. Cotton is here on business,’ muttered Mr. 
Grey, in some confusion. “My wife andi are going 
to start for Paris this evening, and he is to shut up 
the house, and keep the keys until we retarn.” 

_ “Going to Paris? Well, 1 wish you a pleasant 
journey, with my money, if you can get it,” she added, 
spitefully. 

Mr. Grey made no answer; he accompanied her 
down the steps, and instantly looked up at the bal- 
cony. Rose stood therein her beautiful robes, the 
afternoon glow on her radiant head, her charming 
visage sad and white and tender in its youttiful 
resignation. 

_ Go into your room, madam,” said Mr. Grey, his 
lips quivering with stifled hatred, and with the effort 
to preserve appearances before wituesses. “TI ‘will 
see Mrs. Schmitz safely into her carriage, and’ you 
are only augmenting your illuess.” 


Rose only remained long enough to give Alice a 
sweet, grateful glance, and vanished within her 
chamber. 

Where was the letter she had promised to throw 
from the balcony? Clearly she would not be able 
to throw it down before her brute of a husband. 

So thought Alice, much disappointed, until the cab- 
man, with a broad wink, invited her to “get in,” as 
it was “all right.” 

Alice drove off elated, and as soon as they were 
on the high road beyond the gates of Chudleigh 
Heath she received from the cabman’s breast-pocket 
an open envelope; 

? Tener doings up there,” grinned he, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder. **When young women 
has to throw their love-letters to strangers over tle 
baleony it’s time things were looked into.” 

Alice drew the sheets of manuscript from the en- 

bie and, as directed, read them, 
+ Thestory commenced with all Rose had overheard 
roe two villains say when they thought the fortune 


Then she went on to say that she had been called 
down again and ordered to sign the declaration, by 
which she guessed that by some miracle they must 
have found the money safe afterall. She declared 
her resolution not to sign it whatever they did to 
her; because, in the first place, she could not sign a 
falsehood, and, secondly, she would not assist a vil- 
lain in his fraudulent scheme. 

She repeated the threat of Mr. Grey: 

“Tt is necessary to me that you sign that paper. I 
will have the money—will have it at any cost.” 

“ He has sent away all the servants,” wrote Rose 
in conclusion. “He has locked me in my room. I 
am alone and helpless. Ido not expect to escape his 
vengeauce uutil to-morrow morning, for he bas no- 
thing to gain ty delay, and everything to lose. Save 
me! save me 

With a swelling heart Alice read the story of the 
cruel plot which had endangered her life in times 

ast, even 8&8 it mow threatened the life of sweet 
se Grey. 

How dark had been the influence of Gregory 
Blount’s secret hoard! Gotten in meanness, griping 
and hard, what passions it had evoked! what crimes 
it had tempted vile men to commit! what black and 
sinister designs it had suggested! A curse to him- 
self and to those to whom it descended. 

Ill-gotten gains—how could they ever prosper their 


ssors 

Alice Schmitz folded up the papers as the cab rat- 
tled into Schofield. Her bosom heaved with stern 
anger against the wretch whose fiendish plots she had 
been reading. 

Her soft face was set and resolute as she contem- 
plated the wrongs of the woman who had taken her 
place in her husband’s will. 

If ever the natural excellences of her heart shone 
out purely they did now in the hour of Rose Grey's 
extremity. 

* My own kinswoman !”’ she said, bitterly. “ Can’t 
Thelp her? Oh, James Grey, are you too clever for 
one so stupid as I to: spoil your scheme? I'll try my 
best. What dol care for Gregory's money? But | 
do care for that sweet girl, and I’ll do all I can to save 
her from the revenge of a villain.” 

She drove home, took Harold Schmitz up into the 
cab, and rushed at full speed to the office of honest 
age Carrol, where they read the papers from end to 
en 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wes I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 
Milton. 

A FEW minutes after Mrs. Schmitz lad left Rose 
heard a tap at her door. 

“ Are you listening ?” d ded Mr. Grey's voice. 

She made a slight movement in token that she was. 

“Ido not wish to be cruel, Rose,” said he, in a 
conciliatory tone. - “ I will not keep you prisoner any 
longer. If you wish, you may walk in the grounds. 
You have not taken the air for two days.” 

He turned the key in the lock, putit in his pockot, 
and went downstairs. 

Rose felt disagreeably surprised. 

What did this sudden change mean? Was Mr. 
Grey alarmed at Mrs. Schmitz’s visit, and at the re- 
port she would spread about his locking his wife up? 
Did he apprehend a visit from some one wishing to 
interfere on her behalf? and was he preparing a plau- 
sible face of affairs, so that no one should see any 
ground for suspicion ? 

Was he luring her from her room for some’ darker 
purpose ? 

But, if he meditated harming her, why should he 
lure her from that insecure asylum to which he had 
free access? And what end could he obtain by get- 
ting her out of her room which he could not obiain 








while she was in it? 





Sorely perplexed, Rose felt that she dared not go 
out, yet that she might be irritating her enemies 
sorely if she refused to go. 

She went to the window and looked out on the 
gentle sunset scene. 

How pleasant the turf looked with that deep goldeu 
hue upon it; and the trunks of the trees shone like 
bronze pillars. 

“Oh! for a mouthful of free air, and the sun in my 
eyes!” gasped poor Rose, looking round her dark 
and lonely prison chamber; presently she succumbed 
to the intolerable longing which had sprung up within 
her, and, putting on her little rose-crowned hat, she 
crept out of the chamber. 

The lofty halis were empty and silent, and an air 
of desertion was over everything. 

She went down the velvet staircase, looking about 
her affrightedly. 

She came bn to Grey and his accomplice on the 
front steps, tly waiting for her—evidently pre- 
pared to act in concert. 

Mr. Grey leaned against a pillar, smoking a cigar 
with elaborate negligence, which was just a trifle 
overdone, 

His hand trembled noticeably as he held his cigar 
aloft, and puffed a thin, spiral curl of smoke towards 
it. 


i 

Mr. Cotton sat astride one of the stone balustrades, 
jockey fashion, and pitched, one by one, a handful of 
pebbles at the dogs. 

His indifferenoe, though also affected, was so vul- 
garly natural and so obtrusively offensive that he 
seemed far more at his ease than did his elegant con- 
federate, 

“Here she comes, Aurora bursting through the 
clouds of night!’’ cried Mr. Cotton, executing a pro- 
found bow from his imaginary saddle. 

Mr..Grey put his cigar on the tep of the parapet, 
and looked towards Rose, not at her; she could uot 
help noticing that. 

“Tam glad you have taken me at my word,” said 
he. “I mean it.” 

“Mean that you do not wish to be cruel to me?” 
asked Rose. 

“Yes. Youneed not be afraid of me. I think you 
were afraid of me! weren't you?” 

The lowered tone, the mechanical words, the sud- 
den change of manner, terrified her as nothing else 
had done. 

She tried to escape him by walking down the steps.’ 

Tn an instant Mr, Cotton had slipped from his perch 
and placed bimself at her side with a flourish. 

“ Allow me the privilege,” he smirked, ‘‘the daz- 
sling privilege of escorting you in your stroll.” 

She felt that a look, quick as light, had passed be- 
tween Mr. Cotton and Mr. Grey. She was on her 
guard at once, 

“T claim your protection against this person,” said 
Rose, looking at her husband; “I object to walking 
in his company.” 

“ Why not ?” said Mr. Grey, in a forced voice ; “ he 
won’t burt you.” 

“T will return to my room, for I can’t consent to 
such an indignity,” she said, essaying to retrace her 
steps. 

Bat, my sweet little madam!” cried Mr. Cotton, 
in affected dismay, “why should you say such un- 
complimentary things to one who adores the air you 
breathe? Let me walk at your dear side just long 
enough to explain that beautiful devotion which burns 
upon the altar of my heart for you,” 

Rose’s eyes flashed with outraged dignity as this 
infamous tool of her husband's stood before her, pat- 
ting with a dirty hand his ample shirt front, and leer- 
ing at her with hLali-shut eyes to testify his admira- 
tion. 

“ Have done!” cried Mr. Grey, harshly. “I won’t 
stand by to see her affronted, Mr. Cotton. Get into 
the house ; I have something I want to say to her.” 

Rose turned round with a momentary softening. 

** Thank you,” she said, in a low tone. 

Mr. Grey's lips grew positively ashen as the girlish 
voice softly thanked him. 

Mr. Cotton obediently strede into the house and 
closed the door on them. For a moment Mr. Grey 
looked after him, as if to beg him to return. 

He seemed afraid to be left alone with her. 

He fumbled with his cigar case for some time, ap- 
parently in a state of perplexity. Rose, standing 
upon the bottom step, looked steadily up at him, 
waiting for what he would say. 

At last, with that evasive look tewards her, he 
began : 

“T have treated you very badly about that declara- 
tion. Iam sorry for what I have done, I want to 
let bygones be bygones. I won’t trouble you about 
the paper again. [ want—want you to trust—to have 
cause to trust mo in future. I will treat you well if 
you will let me. Infact, 1 want to make it up, and 
try to live together in a friendly spirit.” 

Vhe kuitted brow, the dull, mechanical tone, the 
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nervous hesitation showed that James Grey was 
merely repeating a speech which had been prepared 
beforehand, and that there was nothing spontaneous 
about this amiable outburst. 

His altered tactics tried Rose more than his open 
threats had done. She could not help seeing the 
coward face of guilt that sneaked behind this mask of 
contrition. 

“ You need not expect that I will ever live with 
you as your wife,” said she, * for that I never will do. 
You married me by such a fraud that I feel that you 
have no more right to me than the man in there has. 
If you wish to show me any kindness you will send 
me home.” 

Mr. Grey heard her without appearing to heed a 
word she said, and as soon as she was silent he re- 
sumed : 

“T will not force you to sign the declaration, yot I 
must have the consolation of saving something out of 
the wreck. I hope to gain your esteem by-and-bye, 
when I have proved wortby of it. I don’t wish to 
part with you, for I—I do care for you. I have made 
up my mind that we will go to Paris by the morning 
train, Iam very much in debt and must go abroad 
for awhile. The money, I suppose, will after all go 
to build the almshouse. But mind, I am not re- 
proaching you. Now I will not detain you any 
longer ; you may take your walk.” 

Rose turned away without a word. She felt terribly 
bewildered. 

The manifest lie that stared from Mr. Grey’s eyes 
while his lips uttered such deceitful words appalled 
her. 

She knew that she had been made to listen to these 
words for some wicked purpose. They had sought 
to blind her, so as to catch her in some way when she 
was uvprepared. 

She refused to believe one syllable. She walked 
about feeling very dizzy and weak. 

Mr. Grey watched her from the steps for a short 
time, then he, too, went into the house. Rose took 
the opportunity of his absence to hasten to the gate 
which ended the willow carriage drive, that Alice 
Blount had called the Coffin. It was a high gate, a 
complete lacework of iron, and securely padlocked. 
A talliron railing skirted the thicket from the gate 
to the farther wall. 

Rose was well locked in ; there appeared no avenue 
of escape from her sumptuous prison. 

She went round to the kitchen quarters for the 
first time. 

Every gate she came to was locked. 

She ran her eye round the huge stone wall, spiked 
at the top, which surrounded the whole property. 























[THE EVIL LOOK. | 

No woman could scale such a wall, even to save 
her life. 

Having made these investigations, she returned to 
the front of the house. . 

Ske gazed at the stately mansion in a species of 
fascination. 

“What will it have under its roof to-morrow ?” 
she whispered. ‘‘A murdered woman? How easy 
to doit! No witnesses. Everybody would think we 
had gone to Paris. They would hide the body, I 
suppose. I wonder how?” 

She stood musing, with her dilated eyes wander- 
ing over the mansion. Suddenly she remarked the 
observatory that was upon the flat roof. 

There was a belfry above it, and inside——A 
little scream burst from the girl; a wild light of hope 
flashed into her eyes; she ran a few steps towards 
the house, panting with excitement. 

Only a few steps, for then she saw something which 
startled her violently. 

The venetian blind of her window, which she had 
left half-up, was now down altogether. 

The walk which Mr. Grey had so kindly offered 
her was after all only a ruse to get her out of tho 
way while they entered her room for some evil pur- 
pose. Mr. Cotton’s anxiety to accompany her was 
occasioned by the necessity of keeping her out as long 
as possible while Mr. Grey did the deed, whatever it 
was; then, on her rebellion, Mr. Grey’s painful at- 
tempts to prolong a hypocritical conversation while 
Mr. Cotton took his place occurred to her; and now 
their mutual absence from the steps turned her sus- 
picions into convictions. 

Struck by the necessity of finding out what trap 
they were laying for her in her room, sho hastily en- 
tered the house and sprang upstairs. 

She encountered Mr. Cotton standing sentinel on 
the first landing, with the variegated lights from 
the oriel window streaming upon him. 

He looked like a hideously painted and parti- 
coloured harlequin in the semi-gloom. 

“Hi! hi! whither so fast, my dear?” he bawled, 
stretching out his arms and legs before her. 

“ Don’t dare to stop me!” flashed Rose, disdainfully. 

“ Not at all! not at all, my fickle wild Rose. But 
you must pay toll, indeed you must. Inthe words 
of the amorous bard, ‘One fond kiss, and then we 
sever.’” 

“Wretch!” shrieked Rose, darting back from his 
outstretched arms, 

“I’m a young man whose earis ever open to the 
cry of the fair sex. ‘In infancy you sheltered me, 
and I'll protect you uow!’ I’m Don Quixote; you 
are Dulcinca. Shall I charge against that windmill 
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ofa Mr. Grey? Halloa! Bluebeard, come along aud 
get your head punched.” 

A door opened from the upper hall. 

Mr. Grey was slowly coming downstairs. 

“What are you making all that noise about?” said 
he, surlily. ‘Can't you leave my wife alone? You 
see she does not like your familiarity! Rose, your 
walk was not a long one.” 

“T felt cold, the dew was falling,” said Rose, look- 
ing down. 

She felt that Mr. Cotton asked Mr. Grey a question 
with his eyes, and that Mr. Grey answered it. 

They let her pass then, going downstairs together. 

She went into her room, overcome with anxiety. 
What had they been doing there ? 

The blind was down still, and she could see no- 
thing until she had raised it. 

Then she searched minutely, diligently, for some 
change in her room, as one would search for the leak 
which might eventually sink the ship. 

Nothing seemed out of its place, everything was 
to all appearance precisely as she had left it. 

Still she was not to be deceived. Whether she 
could discover it or not, something had been done iu 
her room, in her absence, which was to effect the 
murderous purpose of her enemies. 

She sat down to reflect. 

If she would save herself she must be calm. She 
recalled the idea which had given her such hope when 
it first occurred to her as she looked at the observa- 
tory. 

+ 1f she should be in extremity and could put that 
in practice she could in all probability save herself. 

he rose to see whether she could put itin practice. 
She went first to the door of her dressing-room. It 
had been locked since she had left the room. 

That was change the first. 

She went to unlock the window. It had been nailed 
down in her absence. 

That was change the second. 

She flew to the door of her room, and, to her re~ 
lief, found it still open, according to Mr. Grey’s 
promise. 

Softly she stepped into the hall and listened. The 
murmur of the men’s voices came from the dining- 
room. She glided along the wide, richly carpeted 
upper hall to the room at itsend. The key was in 
the lock ; she unlocked the door, put the key in her 
pocket, and glided back to her own room, where she 
hid it under an edge of the carpet. 

Scarcely had she done so when James Grey stood 
in the doorway, gazing through the eerie dusk with 
bloodshot eyes at her. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
—_>—_ 
CHAPTER Ix. 
All that’s bright must fade, 
‘The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All thut’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. Moore. 

WHEN Marian recovered her senses she found her- 
self lying on her own bed, the girl Jeanette watching 
her with frightened eyes. 

As she breathed the girl burst into tears. 

“What is it? What has happened? Why do 
you cry ?”’ asked Marian, trying to recall her scat- 
tered thoughts. 

“Oh, miss, for sure and certain, I thought that 
you were dead!” said Jeanette, wiping her eyes. 
“Mrs. Caryl rang your bell for me as if the end of 
the world had come, and when I got up here she 
was just laying you on the bed. She said that it 
was only a fainting fit—but I thought, till now, that 
it was far worse—I did, indeed, miss !” 

* And you cared enough for me to shed tears be- 
cause you thought me dying? You, who were a 
stranger to me four-and-twenty hours ago?” said 
Marian, gratefully. 

For all that had passed within those four-and- 
twenty hours rushed back just then upon her recol- 
lection, and human sympathy in this, her time of 
sorrow and humiliation, was inexpressibly sweet. 

** Ah, miss, I took a fancy to you from the very 
first moment I set eyes on you, if you will excuse 
my saying such a thing,’’ was the honest reply. 

Marian, in her ~ and weakness, took the plump, 
rosy hand of the housemaid in her own small fingers, 
and felt that even here, and when least looked for, 
she had found a friend. 

‘Jeanette, I feel weak and ill, and oh, so sad and 
lonely,” she said, aftera pause. “I wish you would 
stay with me for the rest of this day. ere isa 
little dressing-room between this chamber and my 
sitting-room. I wish Mrs. Caryl would consent to 
your sleeping there to-night.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Caryl entered the room—a tiny 
= of silver in one hand and a teaspoon in the 
other, 

“You may go, Jeanette,” she said. “But you 
had better be in readiness to attend to Miss Moore 
when I have to leave her. She is not at all well, 
and I think she had better lie quietly here, and let 
you bring her up some dinner on a tray.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Jeanette, demurely. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Caryl,”’ said Marian, with 
grateful glance. “It is very kind of you to think 
of that, and I shall be glad of the rest and quiet. 
{wish you would let Jeanette sleep in the sma! 
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dressing-room near me to-night. I feel rather ner- 
vous, and would like to have her there, in case I 
should want anything.” 

_ “Certainly. Anything that you wish, Miss Ma- 
rian, while you remain here, shall be done, if pos- 
sible. Jeanette, you hear? You need do nothing 
more to-day, except to devote yourself to Miss 
Moore. Now you can go.” 

When the door closed behind the girl the house- 
keeper measured a portion from the silver flask into 
the teaspoon and gave it to Marian as she stood 
beside the bed. Her face was pale and haggard, her 
manner agitated, and the hand that held the teaspoon 
trembled visibly as she held it to the girl’s lips. 

“Take that, my dear. I tried to find the cam- 
phor julep for you, but I have mislaid it. Thisisa 
cordial which is even better.” 

She sat down again by the table, when Marian 
had swallowed the potion, and mixed one for her- 
self. The effect was almost immediate, in both 
cases. Marian felt her pain and weakness leaving 
her like magic, and the look of stern composure re- 
turned gradually to Mrs. Caryl’s face. Yet it was 
still evident that her nerves had been tried and 
shaken in the late encounter. She could not speak 
of it without a shudder, even though all was safely 
over, and the lunatic locked securely in her chamber 
in company with Mrs. Stone, who had had the charge 
of her for years. 

“*My dear, it has given me such a turn!” she 
said, when Marian alluded to it. ‘ In all the years 
that I have known Lady Powis I have never seen 
her like that before. She is very violent, whenever 
she sees or hears of Sir Stephen. But he is careful 
to keep out of her way when he is down at the Moat, 
and we never mention his name when we think she 
is listening, soin that way we get along without any 
great trouble. But when I saw her gs So ou 
my very heart seemed to die within me. as 
she is, she seems to have the strength of ten women 
in those frantic fits. It wasall that Mrs. Stone and 
I could do to release you from her grasp, and when 
you fellat my feet, I was afraid that she had injured 
ct seriously, or else that the sudden shock might 

too much for you, and bring on a long and dan- 
gerous illness, But you begin to look like yourself 
once more, and glad and thankful am I.” 

“It was the ring that seemed to excite her,” said 
Marian, looking down at it upon her own hand. 
‘“* Mrs. Caryl—has she ever worn it? Did my—did 
Sir Stephen once give that ring to her on her bridal 
morning, as he gave it to me at the ruined chapel 

‘a Pp” 


“Oh, no, Miss Marian. You may rest assured on 
that point. She never wore that ring ; but she has 
seen it before, and she must have remembered it at 











once. It belonged to the late Lady Powis; it was 
her own wedding ring, and when she was dying she 
took it from her hand and gave it to Sir Stephen, 
and told him never to part with it except to the 
woman he loved best on earth—the woman he made- 
his wife—and he has given it to you, poor child!’’ 

rian sat upright against her pillows, her gray 
eyes full of eager light. 

**But, Mrs. Caryl, why did he not give it to her, 
if she was his wife? hy should he keep it tilt 
now, and give it to me? Oh, are you sure there is 
no mistake ?” 

Mrs. Caryl shook her head. 

“* My dear, for your own sake and for his as well 
I wish there was. But wishes will not alter facts, 
you see. Lady Powis is raving in yonder crimson 
room in the custody of a keeper, and you lying here, 
even with that ring upon your finger, are only Miss 
Marian Moore, just as you were yesterday. Itis 
not a fit story, perhaps, for a young girl like you to 
hear, but I see no other way to set your mind at 
rest upon this subject, so I will tell you all. 

““My dear, my master married yonder poor lad 
without loving her as every man, and, above all, 
as a man like him, ought to love his wife. She was 
very beautiful and wealthy, and she was a great 
belle, and many a man would have been glad to have 
won her. 

“My master at that time was very wild and dis- 
sipated. After his mother’s death he seemed per- 
fectly reckless fora time, and it was during that 
period of his life that he met this poor lady in Paris. 
I presume he cared a little for her, or he would 
scarcely have made her his wife. But I know well 
that he never really loved her. I think he married 
more for the novelty of the thing than for any other 
reason. But he had no sooner Sconght his foreign 
bride home and put her in his dead mother’s place 
than he seemed to tire of her, of the Moat, and of 
everything and everybody around him. She, on her 
part, was absent and moody and irritable ; always 
sighing and weeping because she was so far away 
from her native country, and determined to take no- 
pleasure or comfort in this. But my master bore it 
very patiently foratime. His temper is a quick 
dad they one, but he kept it down wonderfully, and 
was always kind and attentive to her for aught that 
I could see. 

“One day, by some unlucky chance, he came upon 
a packet of letters written to her by her cousin 
Eugene, of whom you heard her speak to-day. I 
never saw those letters, so I cannot say what there 
might have been in them. But I shall never forget 
my master’s fury when he read them. y Powis 
had been brought up, from infancy, with that cousin, 
who was an orphan, and the ward of her own father. 
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There might have been no harm in the intimacy, 
though they certainly loved each other dearly, and 
would have been married, if her father had not in- 
sisted upon her giving Eugene up, and becoming the 
wife of the wealthy English baronet. But oh! to 
hear my master rage over those poor letters, then 
vurstin upon her, as she sat alone in her own room, 
with the most shameful accusations a man could 
possibly bring against a woman! It was an awful 
seene! I have sometimes thought that her insanity 
dated from that very day, and that the news of her 
cousin’s death, soon after, only completed the work 
that my master then began! My dear, you, who 
have seen Sir Stephen only ini his quiet, gentle 
moods, can have no idea of him as I saw him then! 
His eyes blazed like fire, and his face was pale as 
ashes ; and oh, such fearful curses poured out upon 
that poor, trembling woman’s head! I sprang be- 
tween them, at the last, for I really feared and be- 
lieved that he would kill her; then he rushed from 
the room, and for months—no weeks—he never spoke 
to her or me again !” 

“ And she ?” said Marian, who had listened to this 
story with a beating heart. “Did she not defend 
herself? Did she not explain the letters?” 

“* My dear, she could not. You have no idea what 
Sir Stephen is when he is roused to anger like that. 
He has been a good, kind master to me all my life, 
but I could never stand before him while he was in 
a fit of rage—I should almost die with fear if he 
—— at and spoke to me as he did on that fearful 
night !”” 

“ Yet you defended her,” said Marian. 

“ What else could I do? There she was, poor 
little trembling thing, and he standing over her with 
murder flashing fvom his eyes! Is between 
them before I had time to pause think what I 
was doing, and I have always been grateful that I 
did so, for I firmly believe that I saved her life. 
She was so bewildered by the discovery of that fatal 
packet, and he was enraged at her si 
Marian, it was well for both of them that I was 
there !”” 

She paused, and shaded her eyes with her hand, 

as if she would hide her tears. 

“Thave always thought that he had some faint 
presentiment of this, or something like this, from 
the very first—else, why did he not give her that 
ring, as he has now given it to you? If he had 
really loved and respected her as I feel sure that 
he loves and respects you the ring would have been 
on her hand to-day, and she, perhaps, poor thing, 
might have been a happy wife and mother, instead 
of a maniac, with Mrs. Stone for her sole companion 
and guard! It is a sad story.” 

“Yes, itis very sad,” said Marian, with a sigh. 
“ Two wrecked lives, and now mine must be added 
to make the third! Oh, Mrs. Caryl, if he had loved 
and respected me, as you say, would he have done 
this? He has made me love him, even in this short 
time. He has made me feel that there is no one on 
earth like him. I believed him to be all that was 
great and goodand noble. And now I have my lesson 
to unlearn, andI must leave this place, which I hoped 
would be my home, and go out into the world again, 
all the more lonely and desolate because I know that 
to go on loving him, under these altered circum- 
stances, is a mockery and asin! How amI todo 
this? How could he treat me so ?” 

The black eyes of the housekeeper gave one trium- 
phant flash beneath the shading hand. 

“Tt is done,” she thought, exultantly. ‘“ She 
will go, and the cards lie all in my hand to win the 
game with ease and safety at the end!” 

But her look was full of sympathy and kindness 
as she turned towards the gil. 

** My dear, you are young and innocent, and the 
workings of your own heart are a wonder and mys- 
tery to you as yet. How thencan you hope to 
understand the motives of a man so much older than 
yourself—so world-weary—so stained with guilt— 
so sick at heart of the past, and so eager to sceure 
some happiness for the future, even at the risk of 
honour, and the sacrifice of truth? Sir Stephen, in 
spite of his rank and wealth, has not lived nappily, 
as you see. His mother’s death almost broke his 
heart. Then the woman whom he might have loved 
was the wife of another, and I have never even heard 
it hinted—except through the jealousy of her own 
husband—that she cared at all for Sir Stephen. 
Then this marriage, which was not made through 
love, turned outan unhappy one, And for years my 
master has had, as one may say, no home. 

“I saw at once what was likely to. happen when 
you were thrown so strangely in his way. I opposed 
your coming to the Moat as strongly as I dared, 
even at the risk of hurting your feelings and dis- 
pleasing him. I daresay you thought me cold and 
harsh and stern on that day, but you will under- 
stand me better now that the danger which I dreaded 
has really come uponus. WhenI found that he 
was bent upon your coming here, I gave youa warn- 
ing about the Crimson Room, lest something might 

betray the secret while you remained atthe Moat. I 
was halfin hopes to frighten you away, if the whole 





truth must be told. I longed to have you go—yet 
my lips were sealed. 

“Still I kept a watch over you and my master, 
and intended to save you from harm and shame, let 
what would come of my interference. But I was 
not prepared for such insane haste. I did not fully 
understand till we came here how infatuated Sir 
Stephen was with you. I followed you to the 
ruined chapel, half aan Di se of that 
journey; and if Sir Stephen asked you to ac- 
company him to London after the ceremony I should 
have told you in his presence all that you now know : 
but Waring told me that his master would go to 
London alone,.and I thought it best, for many rea- 
sons, that the explanations should be given here, 
and during Sir Stephen’s absence. Now you know 
all. Butif you ask me why Sir hen has done 
this,.I answer because he loves you. Yes, I also be- 
lieve he es See in spite of the snare which he 
has laid, and which you must inevitably have 
fallen but for me.” 

“Qh, no!’ wailed Marian, in her deep distress. 
“He may love me in his way; but how can he feel 
respect forme when hedelibe 
for it is mothirg else that he has 

me if the mock 


that passed be- 
tween us at the rained chapel i 


is morning can 


quiet his conscience and content his heart ?” 


had expected to find it. : : 

She went up to the bedside and laid her hand 
tenderly upon the fair head, bowed down 
im the utter agony of finding the love it believed 
in false—and a ae 
. Aemderecvene n given, and now never could 


“Dry those tears, poor child,” she said, “and 
By Mae for I must lesve you in a few minutes 
and return to the Crimson 3 


wiped away ; 
with a grateful glance on the housekeeper’s pale, 
inscrutable face. 

“If you wish to retain the respect which I feel 
sure that you have so far gained, there is but one 
course open for you to pursue, now that you know 
the secret of the Crimson Room,” said Mrs. Caryl, 
gravely: ‘If Sir Stephen return and find you here 
—what then? You love him, in spite of the difference 
in your ages, as few men are happy enough tobe 
loved in this weary world. And he—it is no exagge- 
ration to say that he worships the very ground your 
foot rests upon—what. then? Once here beside 
you, and you are only human like all the rest of 
Eve’s daughters. Oh, child! do you not see the 
danger that you will incur ?”” 

A crimson flush dyed the girl's fair face, and the 
a glance of the dark gray eyes wavered and 

ell. 

“T see it all! 
once, before he has time to return to the 
oh, it is hard—far harder than you know!” 

“Perhaps not. But let that pass. I feel that I 
am responsible for your safety now, and, to speak 
plainly, I shall never know an easy hour till you are 
far away from here.” 

“But whither am I to go?” 

**Tt would not do for you to return to your friends 
in the New Forest just at present, because Sir 
Stephen would naturally seek you there,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, in a musing tone. “ Your father——” 

“Oh, I know nothing of him! I could not go to 
him!” said the girl, shuddering at the very sound 
of his name. 

Whose fault was it but his that she was thus cast 
homeless and friendless upon the world? No! let 
her seek any refuge, however humble, rather 
the shelter of that cruel father’s home! 

“* Very well, my dear, 1 will ask you no questions 
which you may not like toanswer. Is your mother 
living ?”’ 

** No, or I had not been here, and as unhappy as 
Iam now,’’ was the sad reply. 

“Courage, poor child! All will go well with you 
yet if you only seek continually to do what is right. 

t me see. London is the place, of all others, 
where you will be least likely to be sought or found. 
I can give you a letter of introduction to a friend of 
mine, in whose house you can procure respectable 
lodgings. Stay—I have it! The house next hers is 
an agency for governesses. Have you any objection 
to taking such a place ?”’ 

“No. Icare little whither I go or what Ido. Oh, 
let me go soon, very soon!” said Marian, with a 
stifled sob. 

‘“ My dear, I will doall I can to aid you. But you 
know that Sir Stephen will shortly return. When 
he hears that you have gone he will be furious with 
me, and with every one else in the house, if he sus- 
pect that we know anything of the reason of your 
departure. Before you go cannot you write a letter 


I know that I must go—and at 
oat. But 


my od 
How must he | but forgive 





that shall exonerate us all from blame? If not, I 
really dare proceed no farther.” 

“Have no fear,” said Marian, sadly. ‘I will 
write to him before I go, and the blame shall all be 
mine.” 

“ It will be noble and generous of you, and it will 
be best,’’ assented Mrs. Caryl. ‘‘ Try, if you can, 
my dear, to make him understand that all is over 
for ever between you. If he feels that you still love 
him, and that you are yearning and pining after him, 
he will seek you out, though mountains and seas 
should separate you. And, if he do, you are for 
ever lost!” 

“Oh, say no more,” said Marian, and she turned 
her face to the wall to hide her tears. : 

Mrs. Caryl left the room. Presently the girl rose 
from her couch, and went into the little parlour set 
aside for her own use. There, at the writing-desk, 
she penned a few hurried words of farewell to the 


. 


Siz Sreesen :—I am forced to leave you 

—at once and for ever! Ask heart tho rea- 
son, and when you think of tie attswer 

me. Dearas ood eine = to me, 

i i ir re- 

have, if I Te- 


_ it, and laid it aside 


i nod of pamerel. = 
. “So best, my dear—so best! I will see that it is 
to Sir Stephen as soom as he returns from 
In another year, if not before, sleep 
will be the sounder and your heart the be- 
cause you have had the courage to do my child. 
say nothing to console Fees se I 
4 you cannot be consoled. will bring 
a y4g healing—and to time leave you. Now 

She laid two letters on the table before the girl. 

**One is the letter of introduction, or rather of 
recommendation, that will aid you in case you wish 
to obtain a situation as governess. It is a testimo- 
nial to your character of the highest kind, and I 
have given a reference to my friend in London, to 
whom this second letter is addressed. I have begged 
her to assist you with her advice, and to look after 
you, in every respect, as she would a child of her 
own. She is a kind, good woman, and in her house 
you will find a comfortable, quiet home, and, what is 
far more to the purpose, you will be as safe from 
the pursuit of Sir Stephen there as if you were in 
another land than this. Her house is in an eastern 
suburb, and all his places of resort and associates 
are at the west end of London.. Remember this in 
applying for your situation, and take none in that 
direction. In fact, the safer way would be to go 
with some family into the country, or to go abroad. 
But that you can decide upon when the situation is 
really offered. : 

“ Now one thing more, then we may let this sub- 
ject drop. In this ng you will find a sufficient 
sum of money to enable you to live, with economy, 
for some months in London. Take this from mo as 
you would take it from your mother, if she were liv- 
ing. I give it with the greatest pleasure to secure 
you a safe and comfortable home, and all the return 
I ask is that in that home you shallsometimes think 
kindly of me. Now, my dear, I must return to Lady 
Powis. Good-bye for the present. And, Marian, 
one word. Thisis a hard trial for one so young and 
loving as you are. Take my advice. Make it as short 
a trial as you can.” 

The pet looked up at her suddenly. 

‘Mrs. Caryl, is the picture gallery locked ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

‘‘ Have you the key ?” 

The housekeeper took a bunch of keys from her 
girdle, disengaged one, and laid it upon the table. 

“Tecan guess why you want it, my dear. I rely 
on your seeing that no injury is done to anything 
in the ry. Ishall not probably see you again 
this evening. So you may put the key in the drawer 
of this writing-desk when you have done with it, if 
you please.” 

“T willdo so. Good-night, Mrs. Caryl.” 

“Good-night. I will send Jeanette u> in a few 
moments with the tray, for dinner is nearly ready 
now. Try and rest well to-night, Marian. By the 
way, Jeanette can sleep on the sofa in my room if 
she prefer it. I shall have to sleop.in 8. 
chamber near the Crimson Roam to-night. We 
have to watch Lady Powis very closely after ono of 
these outbreaks, and I have never seen her 80 
violent as.she is now. I shall probably watch one- 
half the night, but you, I hope, may rest well. Sir 
Stephen left the key of tie for you. Go 
down then, with Jeanotte if you like, choose 
some books. Do anything, in fact, except feel lonely 
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and sad. There are heavy hearts enough in this 
doomed house already, p your heart light, if 


ou can. 

a. She turned towards the door. Marian, standing 
irresolute while she had been speaking, now came 
after her. Timidly raising her lips, she kissed. the 
traitress, and leaned her head upon her bosom for a 
moment to hide her tears. 

“Tf I seem ungrateful for all you have done for 
me this day, it is only because I am stunned and 
bewildered with this heavy blow,” she whispered. 
“Believe me,I shall never forget your kindness. 
Do not forget to give him that letter, dear Mrs. 
Caryl. Once more, good-night.” 

“Good-night, dear child. Sir Stephen shall have 
your note the moment he returns,” said the house- 
keeper, returning Marian’s farewell kiss. 

Then she stood outside the door, a smile of tri- 
umph lighting up her pale, worn face. 

“ She will go soon—how soon? First, she must 
look onee more at the boy’s blue eyes in yonder gal- 
lery! Andthen? Ah, SirStephen! Woman's wit 
has triumphed over man’s impetuosity at last, and 
your pretty bride is lost to you for ever before she 
is fairly won!’’ 

CHAPTER X. 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
us runs the world away. Hamlet, 

Lert alone at last, Marian sat brooding over the 
past and the future, the one so full of blended hap- 
piness and pain, the other so utterly void of all that 
could cheer or sustain her heart. 

She looked upon the letters and the purse, that 
were to her at once the si, of exile and the 
means of safety and om. Then a sudden 
thought flashed through her mind, like a ray of light 
where all else was dark and full of gloom. 

“Why not leave the house this very night ?” 

She looked at Jeanette, just then being’ng 2P her 
dinner-tray, with closer attention than she ac- 
corded her before. The girl had a kind and pleasant 
face, and she evidently did not like the service at 
the Moat any too well. Would it be possible to in- 
duce her to leave the place when Marian did? 

With a kind and sympathising companion like 
that, Marian felt that she could venture bravely out 
into the great unknown world. ' 

She said nothing, however, till the dinner-tra 
was cleared away, and Jeanette, sewing in hand, 
came to ask if Miss Marian would like her to sit 
with her for a little time before she retired to bed. 

Marian caught eagerly at the suggestion. 

“Come in by all means, Jeanette,” she said, 
pointing to a seat beside the table. ‘“ But never 
mind the work just now—I want to talk to you.” 

Jeanette folded up her sewing, laid it on the table, 
and took the seat. 

“Are you happy here at the Moat, Jeanette ?” 
began Marian. ‘ Does the placesuit you? Doyou 
never wish to leave it ?” 

“ Well, miss, the place is well enough, as one may 
say, though it is very dull. No village near, you 
see, miss, and nothing going on from one week’s end 
to the.other ; no company or gaiety of any kind. It 
is very dull, miss, and there is no use in denying it. 
I often wonder why I stay.” 

“ Would you go away, Jeanette, if the chance were 
offered you ? ould you go to London ?” 

The girl’s eyes vpunkion. 

“Ts it to go with you, miss ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I should be both glad and thankful of the 
chance. I havea sister in service in London, and 
she has often promised to get me a place if I would 
onlycome up. But being all alone, I did not care 
to make the journey.”’ 

“If you will go with me, I will pay you well,” 
said Marian, glancing at the contents of her purse, 
and making a rapid calculation as to whatshecould 
afford to offer. 

“Oh, miss, I want.no pay. I shall be very glad 
to have company, but you must not think of offer- 
ing me anything for the journey, unless you wish to 
hurt my feelings. Shall I remain with you any time 
after we reach London, miss ?” 

“T would gladly keep you with me, if I could, 
Jeanette. But 1am going to London to find some 
work for myself, so, of course——” 

“ You, Miss Marian!’’ said the girl, with a stare 
of surprise. 

“Yes. Iam going to look fora place as go- 
verness. Oh! Jeanette, Iam very unhappy!” she 
cried, bursting suddenly into tears. “Ask me no 
questions, for I cannot answer them at. present, 
though oneday I may. Only help me to get away 
trom this dreadful house, at once—to-night, if it be 
possible, and I shall love and bless you for the ser- 
vice to the day of my death!” 

The kind heart of the girl was touched. She rose 
to her feet, and began to pack away her sewing with 
a decided air. 

“Dear Miss Marian, say no more. Leave every- 





thing tome. Sit here quietly as youcan tillI re- 
turn. insepane in this Een know of our de- 


“Oh, no! Not if-itcan be helped. But, Jean- 
ette, I have been talking wildly I fear. I quite 
t one thing. If you go without a warning, you 

ill forfeit some wages, will you not ?”’ 

* Our w. were paid yesterday by Mrs. Caryl 
as soon as she returned from London, Miss Marian. 
They were three months in arrears, owing to her ab- 
sence, soI have plenty of money in my purse, and 
shall lose nothing by attending you at once. I will 
run up tomy room. Ican 7 all I have in twenty 
minutes; then I will come back here. ‘Trust ail to 
me, miss, and do not feel unhappy ang longer. If 
to get to London is all you need, you shall be there 
before another (iw 4 has dawned, please Heaven.” 

“Jeanette, pack nothing more for me than a 

portman 


teau will hold,” said Marian as she 
was leaving the room. “Just a few changes of 
linen and another plain dress, like this I wear. The 
rest must be left here. I will tell you why another 


“* Very well, miss.” 

The girl closed the door behind her, and dashed 
up the side staircase leading to the servants’ apart- 
ments at a swift run. 

Whatever Marian might feel at leaving for ever 
the home which she had hoped to call her own, it 
was quite evident that the sudden flitting brought 
nothing but excited pleasure to the blithe Jeanette. 

Marian took one of the wax candles from the table, 
and the key of the picture gallery, which Mrs. Caryl 

left in her charge. If any intrusive eyes 
watched her from the dark shadow of the western 
wing as she went on that last sad pilgrimage to 
the shrine of her buried love she knew it not. 

Pale and silent she glided across the polished 
eedar floor, the light of the taper in her hand pass- 
ing like a star from picture to picture, till it shone 
at last on the fair and- noble faces of the mother and 
the son. 

There, as before an altar, the poor child knelt, 
gazing at that one beloved face through the tears 
that fell like rain upon the floor. Ah, if she had 
but, known him in those early days! If she had 
but been born at the time when his heart was full 
of the generous tenderness of youth, how much 
brighter and fairer her destiny might have been! 
Now, even to think of him was a crime in the sight 
of Heaven, unless she thought, with. resignation, 
that he was the husband of another. And where 
could there be @ harder lesson for that. innocent, 
trusting heart to learn? . 

She turned with a shudder from the portrait of 
the dark-eyed, dark-haired woman in her robe of 
crimson and her diadem of gems—that woman who 
had been the evil genius of his life before Marian 
had met him, and who was now the burden and the 
curse of hers! That woman who did not even love 
him—who had never loved him—that woman who, 
in the midst of all her misery and madness, was false 
at heart to him, and faithful only to the memory of 
her dead Eugene ! 

For the last time Marian’s‘eyes rested on the por- 
trait of the-graceful, gallant, fair-haired boy. ‘he 
flickering light of the candle, held feebly in her 
trembling hand, played athwart the painted canvas, 
till the beautiful lips and the deep blue eyes seemed 
greeting her with their own familiar and bewilder- 
ing smile. 


- res en, farewell! Stephen, I forgive you!” | 


she said, with a choking sob, as she left the place, 

The key turned gratingly in the lock, and the 
fair-faced lad was for her as if he had never been. 

Jeanette was busy in her 100m when Marian re- 
turned there; she looked up from her packing with 
a startled glance. 

‘“* La, miss, how pale you are! Are youill? Are 
you fit to go to-night? Can I do anything—get 
anything? You look like a ghost!” 

**T feel like one, Jeanette. I shall always feel so 
till I am safely out of this house. I need nothing 
except that you should help me to get away as soon 
as possible. What are you doing there?” 

“Only packing the few things as you bade mo, 
miss. My own are quite ready. I shall leave my box 
in the cook’s charge, and send for it as soon as I get 
aplacetomy mind. But I shall only take alight bag 
with me—something like this that I am packing for 
you. Do you know that we must walk to the sta- 
tion, miss ?”’ 

“* How far is it ?” 

“Two miles by the near way across the fields ; 
but it is more than five miles to go round by the 
carriage road.” 

Marian busied herself in making the necessary 
— in her dress, and by the time they were 
completed Jeanette turned the key in the bag and 
stood up, flushed and excited, to say that her work 
was. done. 

“Tt is now half-past seven, Miss Marian,” she 
said, glancing at the clock. “A train leaves the 
station at ten precisely, and we shall be in London 
soon after midnight, or, at any rate, before the 





morning breaks. I will just run down and cut a few 
sandwiches to with us in the train, for we 
shall need some refreshment after our long walk. 
Are you ready, miss ?” 

“Quite ready,” said Marian, assuming her hat 
and shawl, and hiding the purse and letters in the 
bosom of her dress, 

“Then if you will go quietly down by tlie side 
entrance and wait for me at the bridge, I will join 
you in five minutes at the most. My own bag is 
out there already, and my things are in the kitchen 
passage ready to put on.” 

She opened the door as she spoke. 

Marian gave one long, last, lingering glanco 
around the pretty room, and followed her down the 
side staircase and out into the silent night. 

Upon the bridge she paused, and, leaning against 
the ornamental rails, looked down into the dark and 
silent stream below. One plunge into that placid 
depth, one brief struggle, and life and its troubles 
would be for ever at anend! Would he who had 
caused all this suffering regret it when he knew its 
tragic end? Would the strong heart within his 
breast melt into pity as he thought of her faithful 
love and her untimely doom ? 

She glanced back at the house. The lower part 
of the western wing was closely shuttered, as she 
had seen it before; but now, from an upper window, 
the blended radiance of fire and lamplight streamed 
brilliantly forth. It was the bay window of the 
Crimson m: and as she gazed there, amid the 
splendour and magnificence that surrounded her, 

e caught a momentary glimpse of the small figure 
of Lady Powis, walking rapidly about, the gray hair 
streaming down upon her shoulders and the wild 
arms tossing to and fro. Apparently some gust of 
wind or storm stronger than usual swung the 
heavy shutter aside ; for, while she was looking that 
way, the window was flung open, and the stout 
figure of the nurse leaned out. 

The next moment the shutter swung to once more, 
and she heard an iron bar sink heavily into its 
socket, Then the window fell and all was darkness 
and silence in the western wing. 

Some one came running from the angle of the 
house to meet her. It was Jeanette, laughing softly 
to herself beneath her breath. 

**T was as nearly caught as could be by that old 
cook, miss,” she exclaimed. “ Right into the pantry 
passage she came asI was cutting the sandwiches 
and looking out some cold game and fruit anda 
French roll or two for you. I had to wait till she 
went back to Mrs. Caryl before I could make my 
escape ; but here I am at last, and here is the basket 
which I filled out of the larder. ‘This way, miss.” 

She struck into the path beneath the pines and 
cedars with a brisk step. Marian gave one last 
glance at the dark and silent house and followed 


her. 
(To be continued.) 








HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,”’ sc. 


CHAPTER LIITI. 
Know'st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto.a close exploit of death? 
Richard LI. 

LATER in the evening Madame Revere made her 
appearance, so muffled and disguised that the very 
servants who admitted her, over whom she had so 
recently queened it, did not recognise her. 

She showed change even more when, alone with 
Claude, she doffed her wrappings, and exhibited the 
broken, humiliated wreck a few days had made of 
her pride and haughtiness, 

The two compared notes, without masks wholly. 
this time. 

me had come to propose that they should 
take whatever they could put their hands upon and 
flee the country. 

But Claude felt his. courage rising again since 
dinner. Little as he had eaten, he had quaffed 
generously of wine, and his spirits were much ele- 
vated in consequence. 

He spoke to madame eagerly. 

“TL have quite standing-room enough left to fight 
on, and I'll fight it out. I’m not sure but I hold 
better cards than they donow. The more so that ’m 
not feeling so particular as [ have sometimes as to 
what measures I take to secure what I want. To- 
morrow morning we'll go and see these people and 
temporise with them for a little, till we cam turn 
round.” 

“NotI, Claude. Never again will I of my own 
will come face to face with that witch, the Countess 
of Pheefaux. They went there, you know, straight 
from the court.” 

“ No!’’ exclaimed Claude, blankly. “Then the 
countess is at the bottom of it all. I suspected it.” 

“You may as well give up the fight. You'll only 
got worse beaten,” madame said, drearily. 
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*‘T don’t know about that. There is only a life— 
the life of a criminal too—between me and the 
title.’ Claude dropped his voice. “ Besides, pos- 
session is half, and I mean to hold with agrip of 
steel to what I have.” 

Madame shuddered slightly. 

“You won't try to harm Sir Angus more than you 
have done, Claude?” ast 

He threw up his head, a sneer on his lip. 

“Why not?” 

Madame put her hand to her throat as though 
something choked her. She spoke hysterically. 

*‘T can never—never quite get over that—that ter- 
ror lest after all Sir Angus is my son.” 

“I wish you would prove it, madame,” Claude 
said, in a furious wrath. “ It would simplify mat- 
ters materially for me.”’ 

Madame sighed heavily. 

** You will promise me, Claude ?” 

“Not to harm Sir Angus? Who said I was going 
to harm him? Of course I’ll promise if that'll do 
you any good.” 

Madame felt the wickedness_in his voice, but she 
tried to believe him. 

As she arose to go, resuming her wrappirgs, and 
muffling herself in her veil, Claude stared. 

* You're not going out again to-night?” 

“T dare not stay here. The countess told me 
the last thing if she found me here after a certain 
time, I should leave in charge of the constables. 
She’ll keep her word.” 

Claude was all the more bent upon seeing Salaris 
the next day. But when he went in his elegant 
brougham to call he found the door of the queer 
countess’s magnificent residence closed against him. 

Claude’s countenance fell, and his anger rose. 
The evil thought that he had entertained over night 
assumed all at once gigantic proportions. 

He had the money yet that he had drawn to pay 
the Twelve. He drove from the Countess of Phee- 
faux’s residence to the office of Lawyer Upsden, 
and went in without ceremony. 

Upsden was not glad to see him. He let him see 
that very soon, but when he broached old matters 
the lawyer was generous enough to warn him. 

“If you've got anything to leave the country with 
you had better take it and go,” he said, with an air 
| aaattaaiaaa most distasteful to the false Lord Ne- 
ville. 

He left the lawyer disgusted. 

He went next to see his counsel in the trial just 
over. But he found him with his hands full, early 
as it was. 

Rutger’s trial, which had lain over some days, 
waiting for some witnesses Sir Charles had sum- 
mcned from a distance, was coming on, and Carter, 
that was the lawyer’s name, was on the defence. 

Suddenly Claude bethought himself of Vance. 

That faithful servant kad a mother living some- 
where in South Lambeth. She was, or had been, 
very ill, and her son, who was devoted to her, had 
been there now for the past month, not even coming 
to his lordship’s trial, of which perhaps he had not 
even heard yct. 

Claude resolved to go and see him. 

Lord Neville’s man, Vance, was quite as much a 
gentleman as his master, which, to be sure, is not 
saying much, unless we judge the gentleman merely 
by his outside. 

Lord Neville had picked up Vance abroad, and 
had earned the man’s gratitude by helping him out 
of a bitter strait at that time. Vance was the son 
of an artist of some note and an actress of more 
beauty and heart than stage talent. 

The one passion of the valet’s life was his actress 
mother. He was atleast agood son. For the rest, 
there was a congeniality between him and the false 
Lord Neville amounting to positive intimacy. 

The meeting between Lord Neville and his man 
Vance was characteristic. They shook hands like 
old friends long parted. 

*You never came near me,” said Lord Neville, 
reproachfully. 

“IT could have done no good, and I was most 
needed here. I thought I could have done some 
good here, but I haven’t.’’ 

Vance spoke gloomily. 

Lord Neville was watching him narrowly. 

“T’ve been thinking, Vance, that if some of those 
French surgeons could see your mother. They do 
such curious things over there, and a friend of mine, 
Sir Clifton, you know, was telling me of a very 
singular operation one of them performed in a 
similar case, I am sure.” 

“And the patient recovered?” cried Vance, his 
one lighting strangely. 

es.’”’ 


_ The man meditated a moment, his features work- 
ing, while the other watched him with keen though 
covert anxiety. 

“It would cost a frightful sum!’ Vance said, 
slowly, after a pause, “you would have to help me 
to the money.” 

** Yes, it would cost a great deal,” Lord Neville 
said, weighing every word. ‘Certainly I would help 





you, only I am ina bad scrape myself, liable to have 
my own supplies cut off at any moment.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Vance asked, with some anxiety. 

He was in his lordship’s confidence only to a cer- 
tain extent. Claude only told him that proceedings 
were afoot to establish Sir Angus Saville’s inno- 
cence of the crimes of which he had been convicted, 
and prove him the rightful heir of Neville. 

Vance’s anxious and even distressed face as he 
told his story gratified him. 

“ What do es want me to do?” he asked, when 
his lordship became silent. ‘ You've only to tell 
me what I can do, ee to save her,”’ point- 
ing to an inner room where his mother lay dying of 
some mysterious disease, which had so far b 
the wisest London physicians. 

Lord Neville hesitated a moment, then took out 
his bundle of Bank of England notes. 

“‘There’s a hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
in there,” he said, slowly. “It is yours, Vance, on 
certain conditions.” 

The glow that flashed into the man’s face told 
how he was moved by the magnificence of the offer. 

** The conditions ?”’ he;whispered, in an awe-struck 
voice, looking up into Lord Neville’s eyes. 

What he saw there made even him, who was not 
over-scrupulous, whiten with something like a fore- 
boding of what was coming. 

Lord Neville bent and whispered in his ear. 

Vance did not speak for some moments. He was 
shocked for once, well as he knew his patron. 

Lord Neville’s blue eyes darkened with wrath and 
disappointment as he saw it, and he thrust the notes 
back into his pocket. 

“‘T’m sorry I asked you,” he said, angrily. “I 
could have found plenty of others for a quarter of 
the money.” 

Vance took a long breath. 

“ Wait,” he said, “let me think of it. Some 
things, like the evil one, are not so bad as they’re 
painted.” 

Claude watched him as he stood with his hands 
gripped together before him, his eyes bent upon the 

oor. 

Suddenly a voice from the inner room spoke his 
name—a musical, foreign voice—weak with illness. 

Vance started atthe sound. Some tremor passed 
over his face and he covered it a moment with his 
hands before he answered the voice. 

With a bare gesture of excuse to his lordship he 
went in to hia mother’s bedside. 

He had not been gone more than ten minutes 
when he came back, all doubt and irresolution had 
vanished from his face. ; 

He spoke without looking at his lordship. 

**She’d rather die than have me earn the money 
to save her life that way, I know.” 

Lord Neville muttered an oath. 

“You won’t, then?” 

No.” 

Without a word his lordship pulled his hat over 
his scowling face and went away. 


CHAPTER LIV: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths,— 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. Macbeth. 

Suppenty Sir Angus, without warning, was taken 
away to Dartmoor. 

The countess heard this news with evident emo- 
tion, but her proud lips only set the sterner when 
Zeno said : 

“ If you had only let me tell him the truth, my lady.” 

“Would that have kept him from going to Dart- 
moor ?” snapped the countess, in her harshest man- 
ner. “But we won't talk about that.” 

Rocke was ina terrible way about Sir Angus, and 
went at once to see Lady Saville as soon as he found 
out where she was, though he would have faced a 
Gorgon almost as soon as the Countess Pheefaux. 
But Audrey had refused to see him, and by that re- 
fusal still more impaired the detective’s confidence 
in her affection for her unhappy husband. 

Perhaps the Countess Pheefaux could have told 
why Lady Saville would not see Rocke. She believed 
the little detective had betrayed Sir Angus to his 
fate a second time. 

Meanwhile, the trial of Sir Charles Rutger went 
on, and ended finally in his conviction both as mur- 
derer and member of the Twelve. 

The trial of the others followed swiftly. To the 
last most of them believed that the false and wicked 
Lord Neville hada way to save them. But my lord, 
though he shuddered for them, hugged himself and 
his own safety the more selfishly as one after another 
went down to his fate. 

Sir Angus was not well yet, though out of the sick 
ward, which wascrowded. Hecould not stand on the 
injured limb, and as he lay ou his gloomy pallet 
hour after hour he had ample time for thinking how 
he could effect his escape from Dartmoor, if oppor- 
tunity presented. 





The false and wicked Lord Neville had literally 
sold himself to thed of evil. He went to Dart- 
moor disguised, having given out before he left Lon- 
don that he was going to one of his country seats for 
a few days. Arrived at the jail, he sought an inter- 
view with the turnkey, and soon obtaimed complete 
mastery over him. 

The next night, wonderfully to Sir Angus’s amaze. 
ment, the turnkey, as he lingered in his underground 
cell, spoke close in his ear, while he feigned to be 
arranging his bed: 

“If you're strong enough to make a try for the 
upper air, there'll be a chauce for you in just about 
three hours from now. I was to say to you that your 
friends will be watching for you outside.” 

So saying, the man departed, without giving Sir 
Angus time to ask questions, if he had been disposed. 

It was so like the other time when gold had dis- 
solved the bolts and bars between him and freedom 
that it was not singular that the prisoner should give 
eager credence to the well-told story, 

Strong enough? Why, he would have gone on 
his hands and knees sooner than miss this chance. 

That ugly hurt of his, that twisted and torn ankle, 
was a very poor dependence, He winced horribly 
as he tried to stand on it, but he never faltered from 
the attempt, and watched feverishly for the ap- 
pointed hour. 

The turnkey had left behind him a rough key, 
such as a prisoner might have fashioned out of the 
rudest bit of iron, with an old file to he!p him. 

The eagerly looked-for sigual came at last. 

Sir Angus quitted his bed, in which he had stayed 
till the very last moment to enhance his strength. He 
fitted the key in the lock. It turned, the door was 
open, the passage outside apparently dvserted. 

There was only one way he could go—to tle right, 
from his door, straight on, till he came toa heavy 
iron door, the only outlet from this part of the 
prison, 

Usually three men were on guardthere. To-night 
there was only one, and he was Harlon, the sulky aud 
unexpectedly friendly turnkey. 

Without looking at Sir Angus, for whom he was. 
furtively watching, he noiselessly unlocked a wicket 
in the huge gate, aud, whisp-ring that Sir Angus was 
to take the bunch of keys he had Ic{t hanging with 
him, he moved aside to let him through. 

Beyond this door was a stout ladder, and at the 
top of this ladder was freedom, or virtually that, for 
there remained only an insignificant wall to pass, and 
a single sentry, whom it would be easy evough to 
elude in a dark night. 

Sir Angus saw nothing of the false turnkey's 
strange looks, he beheld only the ladder down which 
he had crept at great cust of pain when he first came. 

Securing the keys in the belt of his infamous pri- 
son dress, he sprang forward, nearly forgetful of his 
injured limb. But the intense pain caused by the 
strain upon it in mounting the ludder soon made 
him remember it in agony. Half-way up, he had to 
stop to keep from fainting, and at this moment, cast- 
ing his eyes below, he beheld the perfidious turnkey 
with his gun aimed directly at him. 

That instant there was a blinding flash, a report 
that woke all the echoes of the empty galleries of 
the abandoned mine. But the bullet, well as it had 
been aimed, whistled harmlessly below Sir Angus, 
who, stung to new effort as he realised that he was 
betrayed, sprang forward again. 

This time the wicked Harlon, seciug his six thou- 
sand pounds about to vanish before his eyes, ran to 
the foot of the tall ladder and tore it from its moor- 





ings. 

tt fell with a crash, Sir Angus with it. But, 
strangely enough, he was uot killed, though badly 
hart, and it must have been the shock of the turn- 
key’s treachery that kept him from fainting, dizzy as 
he was with pain and weakness. He had the self- 
possession, however, to pretend unconsciousness 
when Harlon approached him, for the commonest 
reasoning told him that the man wanted him dead, 
and would probably finish Lim before help could 
come if he discovered that he was not killed by that 
awful fall. 

Luckily Harlon was too scared to examine the 
seeming corpse very closely, and the report of tho 
gun had already summoned assistance. Half-a-dozeu 
voices were calling from above to know what had 
happened. ‘ ' poe. 

Harlon stopped to give Sir Angus a kick with his 
Leavy boot, which, failing to elicit avy signs of life, 
he called out to those above: 

“Jt is the robber captain again—knocked me on 
the head and took my keys away. Deuce knows 
how he got out of his cell. Idon’t. Lower a rope 
and I’ll fasten the ladder to it.” 

Sir Angus’s indignation at this wretch for the 
falsehoods he was telling almost caused him to betray 
himself, but fortunately he remained still till others 
came. 
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Then he suddenly started up and . ponced forth his 
story with a volubility born more of his wrath than 
prudence, for the word of the turnkey, a villanous, 
rascal-stamped wretch, too, was worth more than his, 
with that stigma which was on him, and the fact that 
he had escaped once. What more likely than that so 
desperate a criminal as he was supposed to be should 
knock a turnkey down and steal his keys if he had 
the chance ? 

Sir Angus was put back in his cell; they dared 
not trust him in the hospital, serious as his injuries 
seemed. 

He was placed under stricter surveillance than 
ever, and the treacherous turnkey was the most 
officious one in enforcing this watch over the unhappy 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is 
oft led by the nose with gold. inter's Tale. 
MEANWHILE Salaris was doing everything that 
mortal influence could effect to mend all that long 


wrong. 

What Lady Audrey suffered through this terrible 
waiting it is impossible to guess. 

“ Let me just see him righted once, as part atone- 
ment for the wrongs I have borne such a share in, 
and I'll go away thankful, and never ask to look in 
his face again,” she would say. 

“It is time I went to Dartmoor,” the Countess of 
Pheefaux said to herself confidentially one day, and 
she started by the next train. 

We pass over the sensation she created at Dart- 
moor, where she ordered everybody about to her 
heart’s content, and theirs too, it must be confessed, 
for she paid munificently for all the trouble she made. 

Lord Neville soon recognised her as she drove 
about in her magnificent coach and four, and ground 
his teeth at the recognition. 

“ What’s she down here for?” he grumbled to him- 
self. “ Wherever she goes she makes mischief. I’d 
like to know what she’s here for? I mustn’t let her 
see me.” 

But the countess found out he was there, andarrived 
at some wise conclusions in consequence. 

“So,” she said to herself, “ my lord has taken fright. 
I've very nearly come too late to spuil his pretty game 
—and just what that is I shall have to go to the prison 
to find out, little as I like the notion.” 

To the prison, accordingly, my lady went. The 
governor of the prison conducted her all over the 
dismal structure himself. 

Once only did my lady flinch amid all those harrow- 
ing scenes. That was when they were about to enter 
Sir Angus’s cell. But she soon recovered her self- 
possession. 

Sir Angus was visibly agitated at sight of her, for 
though he had never met the Countess Pheefaux, he 
guessed readily enough that it was she from Rocke’s 
description. Certainly there could not be two women 
in the world like the queer countess. 

My lady rallied at sight of his excitement, espe- 
cially when the governor told her in a low, confidential 
voice that she need not be afraid now. ‘The terrible 
robber captain was much too ill to do any harm now, 
if he wanted to, Besides he was with her, and there 
were plenty of guards within call. 

Sir Angus heard him, and smiled with contemptuous 
anger. 

“ Hor ladyship is not afraid of me, Mr. Little,” he 
said. “She has only come to see if it is true that 
she has hunted me down at last. I am perfectly 
aware, my lady, how you have honoured me.” 

“He, he, he!” laughed her ladyship. “ The terrible 
by rr thinks I set Rocke on to catch him, and so 

i Tad 

The countess laughed hysterically. There was 
truth in what she said, but a very different truth from 
that Sir Angas gave her credit for. 

_In the passage outside the countess insisted upon 
sitting down, to compose her nerves, she said, and a 
chair had to be sent for. While they were gone 
after it the countess looked about her, and, spying the 
turnkey, Harlon, at a distance, she stole upbelind him. 

The man was making some sort of characters on 
the damp wall with a piece of rotton stone. 

The countess drew near and read, “ 6000—6, 6,6,000 
6,000, 6,000.” 

_“Six thousand pounds!” she muttered suddenly in 
his ear, in a deep, theatrical voice. 

Harlon jumped as though she had punched bim 
with her staff—smartly, too—and his face grew like 
chalk in its frightened pallor. 

The countess grinned at him maliciously. 

“ Was that what he agreed to give you?” she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, great Heaven!” cried Harlon, his very teeth 
chattering; ‘* who told yon?” 

The countess laughed wickedly. Then, as she 
heard the governor coming back, she pulled out a 
Lundred-pound note, and thrust it into his hand. 








“Quick!” she commanded. “ When will you be 
able to get away from here? I must speak with 
you.” 

Harlon caught his breath with excitement as he 
grumbled: 

“T’m mostly let go at dusk, whenit’s not my night 
to be on guard.” 

“ That will do. 
for my iage.” 

Harlon nodded, half-sullen, half-scared, but he 
gripped the hundred-pound note fast, and looked at 
it with staring eyes as soon as he was alone. 

He was waiting in the wood for the countess a 
good half-hour before he spied her carriage whirling 
towards Dartmoor, instead of from it. 

Her carriage stopped, the door fell back of itself, 
and the countess herself motioned him to enter the 
gorgeous equipage. 

Harlon hesitated, partly from awe, and something 
from fear. 

“ You're a fool,” said the countess, contemptuously. 
“You're not afraid of an old woman, I hope.” 

Harlon entered the stately receptacle, and sat down 
nervously upon the velvet cushions. The door closed, 
the horses pranced away again. 

The countess made short work of Mr. Harlon. 

“ You were hired to play that little game of letting 
the captain—meaning Sir Angus—go, then shooting 
him as he went?” she questioned, sharply; “ you 
were to have six thousand pounds for it!” 

“My lady——” stammered the man. 

“ Confess and you're safe. Deny it and I'll cal) a 
constable. I know what I’m talking about.” 

“Well, then, I was,” growled Harlon. 

“Humph!” said the countess, ‘‘ what is the next 
dodge? Poison, I suppose. You're to give it to 
him, then swear he took it himself. But let me tell 
you, my interesting friend, it might prove rather 
difficult to account for his having the poison except 
through you. Ah, you did not think of that? Then, 
when you’re atrested for the murder, as I should be 
sure to have you, myself, if there was no one else, 
you wouldn’t find your six-thousand-pound man in 
a minute to testify to your good charavter and his 
own little inducement. You'd hang, as sure as your 
name is—what is it?” 

‘*Harlon,” answered the thoroughly cowed turn- 
key, immediately. 

“ Harlon—ah, yes, Harlon, as good a name as any 
to hang by.” 

The man growled something, very indistinctly 
though. ; 

‘*Who am I?” laughed the countess. “It doesn’t 
matter so long as you understand me, and I think you 
do by this time—so far, at least. Do you?” 

“1 understand you, my lady. Is there anything 
more? This isn’t what you gave me the hundred 
pounds for ?” 

“Shrewd Harlon—no. You were to have six thou- 
sand—well—well—humph—what do you say to ten 
thousand for doing what I wish ?” 

Harlon fairly gasped for breath. 

“You can take your other employer’s money too, 
if you like, but you mustn't give his medicine,” the 
countess went on, placidly. “ Take it and pretend to 
give it, by all means, but, instead of doing so, give 
the captain this. It is much safer—won’t leave any 
trace behind. He'll go off like a lamb, and look as 
if he were asleep.” 

Harlon gasped again, and made a movement as if 
he would tear open the carriage door. The careless 
complacency with which her ladyship discussed such 
terrible matters was horrible even to him. 

“T can make your fortune,” she continued, “ or I 
can ruin you; I shall do the one or the other, as you 
render it necessary.” 

As she spoke she drew forth ten notes of a hundred 
pounds each and counted them under his eyes, into 
whose dulness a greedy light crept as the crisp new 
notes rustled in my lady’s jewelled fingers. 

“Do you belong to me?” she asked, “ Will you 
earn the money I offer you?” 

“Til do what I can.” 

“ That is well.” The ten hundred pounds changed 
hands. ‘‘Now, remember to do precisely as I bid 
you.” 

“My lady,” clutching the money with a hand 
shaking with excitement. “I’ve got his dose—the 
other one’s, you know—here in my weskit.” 

My lady started. 

“ Give it to me,” she said, hoarsely. 

The man took a tiny phial from an inside pocket 
and gave it to her. 

Just one week from that night tho govern of 
Dartmoor prison was at dinner, with his daughter for 
sole company, when word was brought him that No. 
40—the captain’s prison cognomen—had just been 
found dead in his cell. 

The governor pushed back his plate. There had 
been much talk first and last about No. 40 dying, but 
the governor had never believed any of it till now. 


Be in the wood then, and watch 





He left the table at once, though he had not half 
completed a meal he was especially careful of not 
losing usually. 

“Dead?” he was saying to himself as, in a won- 


} derful access of responsibility, he was going down 


the long ladder that led to Sir Angus’s cell, 
(To be continued.) 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., dc. 
—_—>—. 
CHAPTER LI. 

Wuite the shadow of death was hovering over the 
lonely old farmhouse of Gloam Fell—while Mr. 
Gower, scarcely two miles distant from his refractory 
young ward, was building his plans to make her his 
prisoner on the morrow—a scene that promised ill to 
the faithless guardian’s schemes was transpiring at 
Bleak Top. 

Once more we invite the attention of the reader to 
the double drawing-room of the isolated mountain 
house, with its low ceiling, its ancient furniture, its 
worn carpet, its flowing muslin curtains, its magnifi- 
cent wood fire, and its general aspect of home com- 
fort. <A table, with easy-chairs on either side of it, 
was drawn up near to the glowing hearth, and upon 
this table stood a large globe lamp, whose mellow 
light was shaded by a painted screen. Around the 
lamp was a litter of books, magazines, and papers, 
none of them of very recent date. 

The front drawing-room had but a single occupant, 
our bright, brave, noble Olla. She was standing at 
one of the windows, one slender hand parting the 
curtains as she looked out into the sleety, stormy 
night. There was no shadow on the beautiful face, 
no trouble expressed in the clear, radiant eyes, no 
drooping of the slender, upright figure. It seemed 
indeed asif happiness, which had so long passed her 
by, had been touched at last by her fortitude and 
ve and was beginning to brighten her lonely 
ife. 

The folding doors of the double room were open, 
and in the inner drawing-room, before the fire, good 
Mrs. Popley sat dozing. 

But Olla had forgotten the near proximity of her 
faithful old attendant. She was wrapt in thought, and 
did not even start when the hall door opened, and 
some one entered the room. 

The new-comer was Guy Tressilian. 

Three weeks of complete rest, of tender care and 
nursing, had completely transformed him from the 
apparently dying invalid to his olden self, as he had 
been in his best days. It is true that he was still 
pale and somewhat thio, but the old fire was kindled 
in his blue, fearless, sunny eyes, the old grave smile 
sat on his lips, and the old spirit and intellect were 
enthroned on his noblo features. His tawny hair was 
flung back from his forehead, and his tangled, flossy 
beard had given place to a curling moustache, which 
well became his patrician face. 

He approached Olla, and laid his hand on hers. 
The young girl started then, and blushed and smiled 
her welcome. 

“ What do you see out in the gloomy night, Olla?” 
asked Tressilian. “Or are you only thinking ?” 

Olla dropped the curtain, answering, while her 
sunny face unconsciously clouded: 

“Yes, I was thinking, and of you! Itis time you 
left us, Guy. You are well again, and you ought to 
go home!” 

“J have been thinking the same thing, Olla,” re- 
turned Tressilian, gravely. ‘Iam well, as you say. 
To-morrow evening will be Christmas Eve. There 
used to be great festivities at Tressilian Court in my 
boyhood. I have a fancy to arrive at home on 
Christmas morning. What a surprise my coming 
will be to father and Blanche! What a surprise it 
will be to Jasper Lowder!” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Olla; in a voice that would 
tremble in spite of her efforts to keep it steady and 
calm. “You must go,Guy. When I think of your 
father being imposed upon by his pretended son— 
this Jasper Lowder—it seems as if you had done 
wrong to remain here so long. You might at least 
have written——” 

No, no, Olla. I want to see how he acts the part 
of Guy Tressilian. I want to confront Lowder in his 
new estate. I want to know from my own observa- 
tion if he has won my father’s heart from me. In 
short, Ichoose to make my appearance at ‘T'ressilian 
Court as startling as possible. Itis true that I could 
have gone away a week ago, but I had a motive in 
remaining. Can you guess what it is, Olla?” 

The young girl faltered a negative. 

“You and I, Olla, have had unusual opportunities 
for studying each other,” said Tressilian, with an 
eager earnestness. “ These three weeks during which 








we have been shut up together at Bleak Top are more 
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than equivalent to three years of ordinary intercourse. 
Besides, Olla, you have known me much longer than 
the brief period I have mentioned. You have known 
me in my poorest estate. It is to you I owe what I 
am to-day. But for you I should be a beggar—an 
idiot—in Sicily this night,” and his voice suddenly 
trembled. “But for you, Olla, my intellect would 
have been paralysed for ever, my father would never 
have known my fate, and no human heart would have 
mourned for me. I owe to your sublime devotion 
everything—life, health, and, what is dearer than 
either, my intellect. Ieaven knows I can never re- 
pay the debt.” 

“You have no need to be so grateful,” Olla mur- 
mured, sinking upon the sofa, her sweet face growing 
very white. “Iam repaid in seeing you as you are, 
Guy.” 

a I am grateful, Olla,” replied Tressilian, with a 
passionate utterance. “ A lifetime of devotion to you 
could not show forth my gratitude. But it is not 
simple gratitude I feel for you. Your matchless de- 
votion, your gentle, tender care of me, your refusal 
to abandon me in your worst straits, your grand and 
noble spirit, your glorious soul—all these have called 
forth in me a feeling deeper than gratitude. Olla” 
—and his low, passionate voice thrilled to the girl’s 
heart—“I love you! I love you! Can you love 
him whom you have rescued from a living death? 
Will you make happy the life you have saved?” 

He waited in a great doubt and anxiety for her 
reply. The fear was strong upon him that her regard 
for him was one of simple kindliness and benevo- 
lence. 

“Speak, Olla!” he said, tremulously, as she did 
notanswer. “I have waited here that I might try to 
win your heart. I want to take you to Tressilian 
Court with me as my betrothed wife. Will you go, 
Olla ?” 

“ You have said that it was your father’s wish that 
you should marry his ward, Guy.” 

“Such was his wish, Olla, if Blanche and I could 
love each other, but he did not desire to force our 
inclinations. I have no heart to give Blanche. If 
you refuse me, I shall never marry her; nor would 
she accept me, knowing that I love another. Let no 
thought of Blanche come between us, Olla. In any 
case, she can never be more to me than a sister. If 
you will be my wife, Olla, I promise that my father 
and Blanche shall both give you the tender, loving 
welcome you deserve. You will not send me away 
to-morrow and alone ?” 

His voice trembled with impassioned eagerness, 
His eyes glowed with a love so pure, so strong, so 
passionate that the young girl could not meet his 
gaze. Her sweet eyes hid themselves under their 
white and tremulous lids, the bright carmine colour 
deepened in her cheeks, and she drooped her face, 
that her young lover might uot read its tell-tale ex- 
pression. 

“Speak, Olla!” he urged, in an agony of hopoand 
fear. “The life you have saved will be valueless 
without you. Say that you will be mine!” 

Olla shyly whispered the word he longed to hear— 
80 shyly that only a lover’s ear could have caught 
the murmur. Tressilian drew her to his heart in a 
rapturous silence. Thus they were betrothed. 

They were sitting in a rapt silevce, broken only 
by the sound of Mrs. Popley’s heavy breathing in the 
next room, when steps were heard in the hall, and a 
knock sounded upon the door. 

Olla arose frem her lover’s side hastily, just as 
Popley entered the room. His face showed an in- 
ward perturbation, which his young mistress was 
not slow to mark, 

“ What is the matter, Popley ?” sheasked. “Have 
you been to Gloamvale?” 

“Yes, Miss Olla,” returned Popley, respectfully. “I 
went to the village and did your errand. Mrs. Kipp 
has taken the parcel to your room. I—lI have bad 
news for you, Miss Olla,” 

“Bad news?” 

“Yes, Miss Olla. AsI was riding back through 
the street of Gloamvale I saw a po’shay before the 
door of the general dealer’s, and standing on the 
pavement, in the full light from the shop, was Mr. 
Gower os 

Olla clasped her hands together, the happy glow 
fading from her face. 

“‘He has tracked mo, then! Oh Heaven!” she 
said, shudderingly. 

“ His horses were dead tired,” said Popley, “and 

were not fit to comeon. Ithinkhe willstopat Gloam- 
vale to-night, and come on to Bleak ‘Top in the morn- 
ing. It's a nasty night to be out in.” 
“It is well that we are warned in time,” cried Olla. 
“See that every doorand window is secured. Give 
no one adinittance to-night, Popley. We must be on 
our guard.” 

Popley bowed assent, and retired to do her bid- 
ding, Olla turned towards her lover, still with 
clasped hands, aud with a face whose piteous look 





and deadly pallor told Tressilisn how great a shock 
the news of Gower’s pursuit was to her, 

“Oh, Guy,” she said, “I have felt so safe and 
secure here! What shalli do? Mr. Gower is my 
guardian, and can compel me to go withhim. Or, he 
may choose to shut me up here at Bleak Top. He 
is so terrible, so cruel, so utterly unserepulous. I 
have escaped him twice, and 1 would rather face an 
uncaged tiger than to face him. My courage seems 
to give way at last. There is no time to telegraph 
to Sir Windham Winn. I feel utterly driven at bay 
at last.” 

“You have given me the right to protect you, 
Olla,” exclaimed Tressilian, gently supporting her 
slight and trembling figure. “I will take care of 
you-—” 

“ But you don’t know Devereux Gower !” breathed 
Olla, desparingly. ‘ He will not let me go home with 
you. He will send you away from Bleak Top, and 
before you can return to me with aid he will have 

me to some spot where you can never find 
me. He loves me in his tigerish way, Guy, and he 
will never cease to perseeute me until I am for ever 
beyond his reach.” 

“Then you must be put beyond his reach imme- 
diately,” cried Tressilian, smiling, yet earnest. “I 
don’t know what the law is between guardian and 
ward. Of course you can appeal to the law, but law's 
delays are proverbial; and while courts are dis- 
puting Mr. Gower will persecute you until your 
life becomes a burden. I can see a way out of all 
this trouble. Olla, dear Olla, you have promised to 
go with me to Tressilian Court as my promised wife. 
Go with me as my wife.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes, darling. Don’t look so frightened. Prove 
your love and trust in me by giving me the right to 
protect you from this villain. Marry me to-morrow 


morning, and give me a husband's right to protect 


Olla looked startled and bewildered. 

“This is so sudden,” she faltered, flushing and 
paling. “ We have no special licence—no banus have 
been said. It is impossible.” 

“Not so, darling, We are on the Scottish border. 
A few miles’ ride will bring us to a Scottish hamlet, 
where we can be married. There are two horses in 
the stable. We can leave Bleak Top at daybreak, 
and ride down the mountain side in quest of a par- 
son; and when Mr. Gower arrives at Bleak Top we 
will endeavour to be here to meet him. Say that you 
consent, Olla, to this hurried marriage,” . 

“ But your father, Guy ?” 

“ He has only to look in your face to bedelighted 
with our promptness, Olla. He bas only to hear our 
story to take you to his heart and bless you.” 

But Olia still hesitated. Guy pleaded his cause 
with all the passionate energy of an ardent lover. 
The young girl's desperate peril at the hands of Mr. 
Gower was, however, his strongest argument. He 
urged that he could protect her efficiently only as her 
husband. 

The result of his pleadings can beforeseen. With 
her love for him and her fear of Mr. Gower’s enmity 
avd pursuit, Olla was driven at last intoa shy con- 
sent. 

Tressilian gathered his young betrothed in his arms 
in a rapturous joy. 

“ The life you have saved shall be devoted to you, 
my darling!” he said, and his voice trembled with 
emotion. “You shall never regret this step, Olla. 
No shadow of grief or harm shall ever rest upon you, 
if I can prevent it.’ 

He bowed his handsome head to hers, and a tear 
dropped upon her forehead close beside the kiss he 
gave her. 

We will not dwell upon the solemn sweetness and 
holy joy of the lovers’ interview. Olla had grown 
to love him whom she had saved with all the fervour 
of her glowing soul. It was a repetition of the old 
fable, with some variation. Her love bad endowed 
the beautiful statue with a soul, and she felt that he 
belonged peculiarly to her. His glances had power 
to bring the blushes to her cheeks, and to stir her 
heart with astrange and subtle thrilling. And Guy's 
love for her, so keen, strong, and passionate, was full 
of a tender and holy reverence for her which no time 
could dim, nothing efface. 

For a long time they sat in loving communion, 
saying little ; but lovers’ silence is full of speech. 

‘They were aroused at last by the awakening of 
Mrs. Popley in the inner room. Tressilian called to 
her, and the faithful old attendant obeyed his sum- 
mons. 

“T have news for you, Mrs. Popley,” said Guy, 
with his old bright smile. ‘Your son has returned 
oe Gloamvale, and reports having seen Mr. Gower 
there——” 

Mrs. Popley uttered a ery of dismay. 

“And as Miss Olla is in great danger,” continued 
Tressilian, “we have concluded to slip over the 





border in the morning and get married. In the after- 
noon we shall-set out for Gloueester, as I want to in- 
troduce my bride to my father at Tressilian Court on 
Obristmas morning.” 

Mrs. Popley’s:amazement and joy may be imagined. 

When both had somewhat subsided and the good 
woman had regained ther calmness, Tressilian touched 
the bell. Popley answered the call, and the baronet’s 
son requested also the attendance of Mrs. Kipp and 
the bashful Christopher. 

The small h ‘was soon gathered in the 
drawing-room. ‘Tressilian informed his auditors of 
Mr. Gower’s proximity, and of his own plan to de- 
feat the schemes of the faithless gnardian. He 
ordered the horses to be saddled at/daybreak for the 
intended excursion, and gathered from Mrs. Kipp the 
distance to the nearest Scottish hamlet, with full par- 
ticulars and directions for the journey. 

The worthy servitors were loud in their expressions 
of joy at the prospective defeat of Mr. Gower, and 
loud in their congratulations to the young pair. 
They presently retired to talk of the matter below 
stairs, and the lovers were left to themselves. Half 
an hour later, the inmates of Bleak Top had retired 
to their several beds, but it is doubtful if Tressilian 
or Olla slept that night. . 


CHAPTER LII. 

Tue morning subsequent to the betrothal of Olla 
Rymple and Guy Tressilian was in fine contrast to 
the storm and gloom of the preceding night. The 
fierce wind had died out, the air was unusually mild 
for the season, and the sky was cloudless—a fine 
omen for the lovers. 

Soon after daybreak, while the morning twilight 
yet lingered in soft Fed shadows over the valley 
at the foot of Bleak Mountain, completely blotting 
out the hamlet of Gloamvale from the view of the 
dwellers at Bleak Top, the two rough farm horses, 

perly saddled, were brought round to the horse 
block of the lonely old mountain house, 

The lovers were at breakfast, eating by lamplight, 
but a few minutes later Guy Tressilian made his ap- 
pearance. He was well attired, and there was a glow 
on his face and a radiance in his blue, fearless eyes 
that declared that this was, as it should be, the hap- 
piest morning of his life. 

Olia presently joined her lover. She had impro- 
vised a riding-habit, and wore her sealskin jacket 
and also a little sealskin cap. But although she did 
not wear the traditional bridal costume, surely no 
bride ever looked fairer than this lovely, blushivg, 
noble girl. 

Tressilian assisted her into her saddle, then mounted 
the horse assigned him. 

The small household gathered at the steps, the 
two men with smiles, the two women in tears. 

“It's no way for our Miss Olla to be married,” 
sighed Mrs. Popley. “She should have a bridal robe 
and a veil, and——” 

“She shall have all the bridal glories to-morrow, 
at Tressilian Court, Mrs. Popley,” interposed Tres- 
silian, smiling. 

“We'll get up a wedding breakfast for her against 
her return this morning,” declared Mrs. Kipp. “ We'll 
do what we can, Mrs. Popley, and moi can’t do 
more!” 

This view of the case silenced good Mrs. Popley, 
and soon, amid a chorus of kindly wishes from their 
humble friends, the young lovers set out upon their 
fateful journey. 

As a road led down one side of Bleak Mountain, 
conducting to Gloamvale, so a continuation of the 
same road led down the opposite side of the moun- 
tain and over the Scottish frontier, conducting to ® 
small Scottish hamlet, some ten miles distant from 
Bleak Top, and three miles beyond the border- 

To this hamlet the lovers were bound, 

They rode down the mountain side, over a road 
that was rugged and bad, as might have been ex- 
pected at that season; but the horses were sure- 
footed and inured to mountain travel, and did not 
appear to mind their precarious footing. They passed 
fields covered with snow, and now and then a great 
snowdrift bordered their roadway. ‘ 

“It is easy to see that we are on the northern side 
of the mountain,” observed Olla. “On the south 
side the roads are in comparatively tolerable condi- 
tion.” 

“So much the better for us, Olla,” returned Tres- 
silian, “‘as we shall have to proceed to Alnwick to 
catch the night train to Gloucester. We shall have 
to make a night journey of our return to ‘T'ressilian 
Court.” 

The circuitous road down the northern side of 
Bleak Mountain comprised some two. miles or more 
of hard travel, but the road was by no means level 
or pleasant even after the travellers had left the 
mountain side. The snow still lay in patches; the 
ground was frozen hard; there were gullies. and 
mountain streams to traverse, and one or two bridges 
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were found to be ina dangerous condition. But the 
lovers paid no heed to discomforts and dangers. 
They were too thoroughly happy to care whether 
their progress was slow or fast. 

Yet when once they were over the border and upon 
Scottish soil both breathed more freely. It seemed 
as if one barrier between them and Mr. Gower had 
been erected already. 

It was about half-past eight o’clock, and the sun 
was shining palely from the midst of dull gray clouds, 
when the young couple rode into the stony streets of 
the little Scottish hamlet of Dunmuir. 

Like Gloamvale over the border, Dunmuir was 
but a cluster of stone cottages of primitive design ; 
but, as a whole, the hamlet had a picturesque aspect, 
due, perhaps, to the steep roofs, the pert gables, the 
low doorways, and quaint windows. None of the 
dwellings were elevated more than one step above 
the street, and most of the thresholds were on 
a level with the ill-paved footway. As at Gloam- 
vale there was @ rude smithy and a general dealer's 
shop, but the hamlet was too small and too seldom 
visited by travellers to afford an inn. 

At the farther end of the street was the little stone 
church, guiltless of spire or bell, and iu its shadow, 
in the midst of a gloomy, yew-shaded garden, was 
the old, steep-roofed, ivy-growm manse. 

“ There is the Mecca of our wanderings,” said Guy 
Tressilian, indicating the church. “A few minutes 
will bring us to it.” 

They rode up the street, the horses’ hoofs clatter- 
ing loudly upen the stones. Visitors at Dunmuir 
were not frequent, as was evident by the faces that 
em ged the windows and doors as the young couple 
rode by. 

Presently they arrived at the garden gate of the 
manse, and dismounted. ‘Tressilian secured the 
horses to a couple of wooden posts, and, giving Olla 
his arm, conducted her to the manse door, upon which 
he knocked loudly. 

The wminister’s wife, an elderly, round-faced lady, 
wearing &@ cap, gave them admittance, Seeming to 
comprehend the errand of the young pair, she smil- 
ingly invited them into the prim manse parlour, and 
summoned her husband. 

The minister, Mr. McDougal, a gray-haired 
student-like personage, with a stoop in his broad 
shoulders, made his appearance. Tressilian intro- 
duced Olla and himself, and stated his errand, 

Mrs. McDougal was all sympathy at once, and her 
husband interposed no objections to performing the 
marriage ceremony for these young strangers. 

“You are in haste, you say?” the minister said, in 
a mild, paternal voice. ‘Would you like to be mar- 
ried in the church ?” 

* I should prefer it,” said Olla, blushing. 

“I will open the church,” said Mrs. McDougal, 
taking down a massive key from thewall. “ You 
can follow soon with the young couple, Donald.” 

She went out, crossing the garden and entering the 
church at its rear door. 

A few minutes later, Mr. McDougal conducted the 
bridal pair by the same route into the church. 

It hada very plain interior, and was very quaint. 
There was no stained glass, no carved altar, no 
stately organ. The windows were fitted with small 
colourless panes; the walls were simply white- 
washed ; and the tall-backed, square pews and the 
ren rg seemed to belong toa past genera- 
lon. 

To Olla’s dismay, the front church door had been 
thrown open, and a dozen villagers had entered the 


mange, and entertained them with gooseberry wine 
and cakes. 

Tressilian, who had found some thirty pounds in 
the purse of Jasper Lowder, two-thirds of 
the amount upon the s and delighted minis- 
ter, and at nine o'clock the young couple remounted 
and started upon their return to Bleak Top, 

Some two hours later they alighted at the horse- 
block of the isolated mountain house. The Popleys 
and the Kipps ran out to meet them, every face 
aglow with eagerness. 

Tressilian assisted his young bride to alight and led 
her to Mrs. Popley, saying, with a smile: 

‘Mrs. Popley, allow me to introduce to you my 
bride, Mrs. Guy Tressilian.” 

A cry of joy went up from the hearts of the faith- 
ful old friends and servitors of Olla. The young 
couple were overwhelmed with congratulati 

“ Mr. Gower hasn't come yet,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ta 
ley as Christopher hurried the horses to the 
stable. “ The wedding breakfast is ready. Mr. Gower 
can come just.as soon as he pleases. We are ready 
for him.” 

Olla made her moony ree her own room, and donned 
her brown travelling dress. Presently she descended 
to the drawing-room, where Tressilian was alone, 
awaiting her. 

Ho was standing by the hearth, but turned abruptly 
towards her as she came in, sbyly and blushingly, 
and held out his arms to her, his handsome face 
radiant with a joy beyond all power of expression. 

“My bride! my wife!” he whispered as her little, 
noble head lay on his breast. ‘“ No trouble can come 
to you now, while I have power to ward it off. <A 
lifetime of tenderness and love shall be your reward 
for your matchless devotion!” 

They were standing thus when Popley knocked 
loudly upon the door, announcing the wedding break- 
fast. - : 

Arm-in-arm the young pair proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

The table, considering the limited time and mate- 
rials at the disposal of Mrs. Popley and Mrs. Kipp, 
presented a very festal appearance. It was adorned 
with wreaths and vases of evergreens, whose spicy 
odour pervaded the room. There was no bride- 
cake, as Mrs. Popley loudly lamented, but there 
were other varieties of cake, and, what Olla and Guy 
better appreciated after their ride, roasted game, 
fried chickens, hot bread, coffee, and tea, and hot 
mulled wine, well spiced. 

The bridal couple praised the feast, and proceeded 
to do justice to it in a manner that delighted their 
attendants. : 

They were still lingering at the table when a thun- 
dering knock sounded on the front door. Popley 
turned pale, and hurried away. He presently re- 
turned, saying : 

“Mr. Gower has arrived, ma’am. He is in the 
drawing-room, and demands to see you immediately.” 

“We will see him,” said Tressilian. ‘ Popley, 
have the horses harnessed in an hour, to convey us 
on our journey. We will procure a change of horses 
and vehicle at Alnham, and Kipp can bring these back.” 

He arose quietly, as did Olla, who took his arm, 
and the pair proceeded to the drawing-room. 

Mr, Gower was pacing the room after the manner 
of a caged bear. As Olla and Guy entered he stopped 
and faced them, with a triumphant sneer on his coarse 
and sensual lips. 

“So I have found you, have I?” he demanded, 
with an air of exultation. “You evaded me well 





house, eagerly intent upon witnessing the y: 
The blacksmith in his shirt sleeves, the shopkeeper, 
several labourers, and a few women made up the 
small assemblage. 

The minister ascended to his plain desk, and Olla 
Rymple and Guy Tressilian took their places before 
him, the motherly Mrs. McDougal stationing her- 
self at Olla’s side to encourage the trembling girl. 

The brief service of the Presbyterian church was 
soon over, The words were spoken that bound Olla 
and Guy together, to be no more separated while life 
should last. 

“TI pronounce you. man and wife,” concluded Mr. 
McDougal, his solemn voice ringing through the 
little church. “ Let us pray.” 

‘Then followed a brief and simple prayer for tho 
future happiness of the young husband and wife. 

At its close Mr. McDougal came down from his 
desk, kissed the lovely young bride, and shook bands 
with the groom. Mrs. McDougal followed her hus- 
band’s example; after which the simple, honest vil- 
laxers thronged about the pair, offering their congra- 
tulations. 

Mr, McDougal retired into the vestry and wrote 
out & marriage certificate, which he brought out into 
the church for the signature of witnesses. Mrs. 
McDougal, the blacksmith, the shopkeeper, and 
two women appended their names. ‘The minister 
then conducted the newly married pair back to the 








that d time at Palermo, Olla, but you find that 
I am not long outwitted. Why don’t you speak ? 
Does my a yreyen strike you dumb?” 

“You will be careful how you address this lady, 
sir!” said Tressilian, haughtily. “ A more respectful 
tone will conduce to your benefit.” 

Mr. Gower started, and stared at the baronet’s son. 

The change in Tressilian since he last saw him 
struck him at once. The noble face aglow with in- 
tellect seemed to have little in common with the sad, 
vacant countenance he so well remembered. 

“He!” he ejaculated, “‘Is this your idiot, Olla ? 


“When you saw mo last I was under a clond,” 
said ‘T'ressilian, with haughty sternness. “Since 
my return to England—thanks to Olla—I have been 
under surgical care, and have recovered my senses 


ay, 8 
“Indeed !” cried Gower, a look of rage and chagrin 
crossing his amazed countenance. * Your mind is 
restored! Why, Doctor Spezzo said your restora- 
tion was impossible. I suppose you are aware that 
Lam this young lady’s guardian. As such, I order 
you to loose your hold upon her immediately, Olla, 
are your so lost to self-respect as to cling to this 
fellow? I shall be compelled to exercise my right- 
fal authority——” 

“ All that is over now,” interposed Tressilian, 
calmly. “Iam this young lady’s guardian now.” 









“ You her guardian! By what right?” 

“The right of a husband!” said Tressilian, com- 
posedly and sternly. ‘ We were married this morn- 
ung over the border, at the Scottish hamlet of Dun- 
muir!” 

“Married!” repeated Gower, hollowly. “It’s all 
up then! Oh, if I could but have come on to Bleak 

op last night! If I could bnt have got a horse 
earlier this morning! ‘I'oo Jate! Too late!” 

“ Yes, it is too late for you to talk of love to Olla,” 
said Tressilian. “Tho time for all that—for your 
persecutions of your young ward—for your plans to 
force her into hateful marriage with yourself—the 
time for these is past for ever. We have admitted 
youinto the house this morning that you might 
comprehend your utter defeat. We leave the place 
withinan hour. You will oblige us by going now.” 

_Mr. Gower lifted his haggard face, now flushing 
with rage and defiance. 

“One moment, Mr. Jasper Lowder,” he said,in a 
hard and bitter voice. “ Before you order me out of 
your house, let me tell you wholam. But first let 
me tell Miss Olla whom she has married. Your 
noble bridegroom, ‘Mrs. Lowder, is a beggar, a 
wretched, penniless fellow, whom you will be obliged 
to support throughout the term of his natural life— 
provided you decide to cling to him. There is a young 
woman in the neighbourhood, however, who is now 
wailing over her dead child, who has a prior claim to 
your husband by virtue of a marriage abroad. What 
have you to say to that?” 

“That it is false, like most of your statements,” 
replied Olla, scornfully. 

“You think so? You would not be my wife—how 
will you like to be my daughter-in-law, the wife of 
my bigamist son? For Jasper Lowder, your hand- 
some bridegroom, is my unacknowledged son, madam. 
The relationship will do him little good, however, let 
mo tell you both, for I will never publicly acknow- 
ledge him, nor will I ever give him one penny of my 
money. Ishall leave to you two women—you, Olla, 
and the first wife—the settlement of your claims upon 
him, unless you choose to appeal to the law to punish 
your gay Lothario for bigamy. But,” he added, “if 
you begin to shrink from the villain you have wedded, 
Lam willing to befriend you still.” 

To this tirade Tressilian listened with keen atten- 
tion, light breaking in upon his mind as he remem- 
bered the story Lowder had told him upon the deek 
of the Sardinian vessel, on that stormy night when 
the two young men were first introduced to our 
readers. 

“So you are Mr. ‘ Devereux’ Gower, the father of 
Jasper Lowder!” he exclaimed. “I have heard of 
you before. Your son, Mr. Gower, is at Tressilian. 
Court, in Gloucestershire, under an assumed identity. 
My name is Guy Tressilian !” 

Mr. Gower repeated the name in amazement. 

“You are not Jasper Lowder?” he said,. faintly, 
with an expression of utter stupefaction. 

“T have not that infamy. I am the son of Sir Ar- 
thur Tressilian. Your son, Mr. Gower, is at ‘Tres- 
silian Court in my name. He believes me an imbe- 
cile, and has seized upon my name and place, making 
them his own. Mrs. Tressilian and I leave for the 
Court immediately, and I shall have the pleasure of 
confronting Mr. Jasper Lowder Gower in my father’s 
presence, and exposing him as he deserves.” 

For a few moments Mr. Gowersat in silence, the 
bitterness of his unexpected defeat weighing upom 
his soul with a crushing force. Olla was for ever 
beyond his reach, Jasper Lowder was in danger of 
the law, and should those whom he had so foully 
wronged prosecute him as he deserved the penalty 
for his wrong-doing would not be light. In the 
event of Lowder's trial, since Mr. Gower bad pro- 
claimed himself Lowder’s father, the name of Deve- 
reux Gower would be stained with infamy and dis- 


race. 
. After a while the discomfited villain looked up with 
haggard, restless eyes, and said : 

“Olla, if you will forget the past, I will. The 
world need not know our private troubles. And as 
to Lowder——I am going with you to Tressilian 
Court. I have a curiosity to seo the fellow, and I 
wish to be on hand when he is disposed of.” 

Olla and Guy made no objection to this resolve, 
and balf an hour later, when the young bridal pair, 
with the faithful Popleys, quitted Bleak Top, start- 
ing on their journey, Devereux Gower followed them 
on horseback. At Alnham, Tressilian procured a 
post-chaise, sending back the Bleak Lop vehicle in 
charge of Kipp, and continued his journey, with his 
bride, to Alnwick, from which town he set out by 
train for Gloucester. Mr. Gower took a place in the 
next compartment ; and in the same train, arriving at 
Alnwick station at the last moment, was poor, heart- 
broken Hester Lowder. 

Truly that night train steaming southward was 
bearing confusion to Jasper Lowder! 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ly and R. 8.—The contributions are declined with 
rthanks. 


A. B. V.—1. No charge is made. 2. Your request has 
-been duly attended to. 

<. E. W.—Many thanks. A similar reply has been pre- 
viously received and inserted. 

Cuantrr Cotrage.—The day of the month of the first 
Friday in June, 1833, was the “seventh.” 

Wituam H.—Dr. Davies's work on domestic medicine 
is published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, London. 

Henny B.—1. There are twenty-six numbers in each 
volume, A volume can be bound for half-a-crown. 2. 
Only one response can be entertained at a time. 

L. C.—The lungs can be strengthened by exercise, such 
as reading aloud or singing. Care must be taken at the 
same time that the body is well nourished by sufficient 
and proper diet. 

J. C. A—The statements in your letter and the ad- 
dress stamped upon your notepaper are hardly consistent. 
a the present we prefer to pass over the communica- 

102. 

H. C. 8.—You can better put your chance of success to 
the test by seeking for an interview with one of the gen- 
tlemen to whom you allude. To obtain that should be 
your primary object, compared with which the effect of 
bm ee to your first three questions is unimpor- 


Tommy Dopp.—The term “esquire” has long lost the 
technical and precise meaning which once attached to it. 
The word is now most generally used as an appendage 
to a person’s name when that person is addressed by 
letter, and in this sense the designation attaches freely 
and indiscriminately to any person holding a respectable 
position in society. 

Fravuteis B.—Naturally the answer to the question is 
found in the cost of the travelling expenses to and fro. 
In your case five pounds would cover them, but you will 
of course be careful not to set out upon your journey 
unless you are well satisfied that your reception on the 
other side will be such as you expect and require. At 
the commencement of the undertaking, the notice, if 
any, to be given at or before the expiration of the five 
months should be accurately defined. 

J. B. L.—Possibly your friend used the phrase merely 
as a figure of speech, by which he intended to say that 
he admired an earnest character. That is a fair interpre- 
tation, for if he literally meant that “he liked a good 
hater” he told you that he liked a person who would 
have a very unfortunate temper. The passion of hatred 
is of so unpleasant a nature that if a man could hate well 
he would be his own tormentor ; or, as it has been put, 

“* He can’t a foe, though most malignant, hate 
Because that hate would prove his greater foe.” 


Max.—We believe that the report of the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany by the English Government has 
notand never had any foundation in fact. The island is 
about two miles in circumference, and is supposed to 
derive its name from the early conversion of its inhabi- 
tants to Christianity. The island lies on the coast of 
Holstein at nearly an equal distance—twenty-eight miles 
—from the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, the Jahde, the 
Eider, and the Hever; its situation near the entrance of 
so many rivers, and ona low and dangerous coast, ren- 
ders it of great importance as a station for pilots. 

R. R.—We are obliged to you for pointing out the mis- 
print in a paragraph concerning the new French Joan 
which recently appeared in this and other journals. 
You are correct in stating that the time it would take to 
count two hundred million sovereigns, supposing they 
were counted at the rate of one hundred a minute for 
twelve hours daily, Sunday included, would be 7 years, 
222 days, 9 hours, 20 minutes. As you have observed, the 
paragraphs in question gave the number of days (222) 
merely, omitting not only the hours and minutes but the 
years also. 

FrepeEkixa.—The piano may have a closer connection 
with the harp than you are willing toadmit. Indeed, 
facetious persons will tell you that the same relation- 
ship exists as there does between grandmamma and 
grand-daughter, the intervening person, or mamma, being 
ee by the harpsicho: The harpsichord may 

considered as a horizoutal harp, in which the wires 
are struck by quills instead of immediately by the fingers ; 
and in the piano,as you know, the quills have been 
superseded by delicately constructed hammers covered 
with cloth. The harp is probably the most ancient 
musical instrument known to us, and one of very general 
prevalence among nations the most widely separated 
trom each other. The harpsichord has been superseded 





by the piano, but the sweet melodies which a harp can 
ve forth cause that instrument still to be held in high 
estimation. 

W. W. H.—We cannot sy tee your desire by in- 
sorting the ‘‘ Boat Song.” The lady admired it no doubt 
because you sang it, but how you found “ " in 
her love, and why you desired “ still to dream:” as you 

lided with her *‘o’er the deep, deep stream,” are pro- 

lems the solution of which difficult. Do you mean 
to say that the possession of her love relieved you of any 
of the duties of life, and that you were able to dream be- 
conse pee surrendered to her the steering, and therefore 
the safety of the boat? and is this the correlative im- 
posed on the lover by those who vindicate the rights of 
woman ? 

Gro. A.—You have sent a very readable poem, whi 
if it be new to them, would receive the admiration o 
those who en ' the majestic to the natural style of 
treatment of such an absorbing passion. So much of a 
mere theorist does the author appear to us that we think 
it may be fairly said either that he intended only to 
comprehend in the term “‘ Love ” that universal sort of 
es which folks a ee — to talk —s - 

experience was sin; rly happy perhaps, bu 

therefore cnaulesiy partes. To those who have heard 
something of Love being at the same time the “ source 
of all our bliss and all our woe,” and of “ the distraction 
of this madding fever,” it will be stranger to read verses 
upon the subject, which, though tten in a serious 
strain, have no allusion to that fear and sorrow which 
** fan the fire of joy.” Of course there are exceptional 
experiences, a p! which tells both ways, and he is 
lucky who has only to write about “ flowery chains” 
and “ nectar-draughts,” while his own lot has been one 
of such unmixed happiness that he can unhesitatingly 
invoke for others a similar good fortune. The dreams 
of optimism may be realised—perhaps ! 


“Ir I HAD KNOWN.” 


How many a heart that bleeds in vain; 
How many a spirit, racked with pain, 
Cries out—and bitter is its moan— 
“Tf I had known! if I had known! 


“*T would have gone another way; 
I would have chosen fairer day, 

A sweeter word, a softer tone, 

If I had known! if I had known! 


“ I never would have harboured spite ; 

I never would have shunned the right ; 
From joy and peace and love have flown, 
If I had known! if I had known! 


“I would have loved my friends more dear ; 
I would have prized my blessings here ; 
And precious seed more early sown, 
If I had known! if I had known !" 
Oh ! poor, blind spirit, struggle on 
Until the veiled goal be og 
For here thou canst but cry and moan, 
“If I had known, if I had known !" 
M. A. K. 


J. U. ¥.—The doctrine of the emblematic nature of 
jewels, according to the article referred to, although ac- 
curate, should not be too rigidly enforced. The youth of 
the lady is an element in the choice which must not be 
overlooked, and the nature and style of dress have also 
claims for consideration. Pearls and diamonds, indica- 
tive of purity and vivacity, could be appropriately worn 
by a young lady at a ball given at this season of the year. 
They of course would be variously set, and the diamonds, 
under the circumstances, should be subordinate to the 


lon; off, for it is the vigil of Ali Saints’ on the 
first of November—-the vigil, as you are aware, : ifying 
the éve of a holy day. In the second the notion of 
an: ee - —— — - ae a 
superstition. You probably req @ quotation from 
Burns on the subject. In the notes on his poem “ Hal. 
lowe’en” he describes the ceremony, and gives directions 
for the practice of the ping oom “Steal out unper- 
ceived and sow a handful of hempseed, hatrowing it 
with anything zon one. conveniently draw after you. Re. 
t now and * Héenips: I saw thee, Hempseed, 

saw thee; and him that is to be my true love come 
after me and pu’ thee.’ Then look over your left shoulder 
and you will see the a ce of the person invoked in 
the attitude of pulling henip.” Thus wrote Burns ; and 
very likely, if some nice young man is spending the 
evening in question with you, you will be gratified with 
such a vision as above described, and at the critical mo. 
ment also. But if you should perform the bnnpeer f in 
the absence of friends, without their knowledge, and far 
away from the haunts of all he- the magnifyi 
glass has pet, beg Mesoneremes nor have the — n 
created, w col reveal such an ce to you. 
The ceremony affords a good o atte toe the enjoy- 
ment of some sweet, lovin in the dark, but 
whether the lover who shail ingprint those kisses on 
your lips will be true to you depends no more upon the 
sowing of the hempseed than did his appearance upon 
your mysterious invocation. He will obey only those 
charms which are personal to yourself ; a circumstance 
with which you are fully acquainted—as we verily believe 
you equally knew all that we have written in reply to 
your curious questions. 

Vioxer, nineteen, medium height, dark, good looking, 
amiable, and loving. Respondent must be tall. 

Wuitt Ross, eighteen, tall, dark, good looking, edu- 
cated, domesticated, and loving. Respondent must be 
tall and gentl y. 

Moss Ross, nineteen, tall, dark, good looking, loving, 
and fond of home; would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman with a view to matrimony. 

Froeniz L., eighteen, middle stature, fair, good look- 
ing, a good musician, and has a yearly income. Respon- 
dent must be tall, good looking, and fond of home. 

Ross T., nineteen, tall, dark, good looking, and has a 
yearly i R dent must be dark, twenty-two, 
and good looking. 


Unpine, seventeen, middle height, blue eyes, and au- 
burn hair. Respondent must be tall, dark, about twenty- 
two, loving, and fond of home. 

Rupert, a gentleman who lives on his means, wishes 
to open a correspondence with a widow about his own 
age (fifty-six), with a view to . Respondent 
must have some means. 

Cerstet A. C., nineteen, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes, good looking, and 7 loving. Respondent 
must dark, ind ous, kind, in a good business, 
loving, fond of home, and about twenty-one. 

CamILia, twenty, short, plump, figure, dark hair 
and eyes, fair skin, can o— beret os home in kitchen 
or drawing-room, but has no money ; would like to corre- 
spond, with a view to matrimony, with a tall, athletic 
gentleman—an Irishman preferred. He must not 
under twenty-five, and able to keep a wife just comfort- 
ably ; a sensible man is indispensable, as “Camilla” has 
an abhorrence of fops. 

ComMuniIcaTIONS RECEIVED : 

Car.orta is responded to by—C. C.,” twenty-niue, 
tall, respectably connected, has a good income, and ex- 

tati ;—“ Erato,” a clerk in a merchant's office, 








peeete. excepting in one or two of the rings. A half- 
ooped sapphire ring might be added. 

Magatr-—You must wait patiently in the hope that 
the right man will cross your path some day, and feel, 
what is quite true, that it is much better to die an old 
maid than to be united toa person whom you do not 
love. But you are in good time. Take care of your 
health, repine not, cultivate such habits and dispositions 
as are good, and therefore loveable. If you could ascer- 
tain in your own mind what qualifications he must pos- 
sess who could win you, such self-knowledge may be ser- 
viceable. It will make you less arbitrarily ‘‘ uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please.” Perhaps we should also in- 
— you that it is not to every youth the question ap- 

es 
4 “ Have you not heard it said full oft. 

A woman’s nay doth stand for naught ?” 
We cannot quite accept the literalities of your letter, 
having less faith in a woman’s ability to jilt than we 
have in the strength of a man’s love tosubdue. Youstill, 
however, need the exhortation 
“* Oh, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 

And, once made perfect, never lost again |!” 
By all which we mean to say that though you must not 
unsought be won, yet if your heart is as hard as you 
would have us to believe, the remedy for your distress 
principally consists in the cultivation of some amiable 
qualities. 

Jeannie D.—Your letter upon the whole is admirably 
written, the only indistinct word in it is the first name 
of your signature, which, perhaps, we have not exactly 
deciphered. We refer not simply to the handwriting, 
but to the substance also. You know all about the 
* hempseed,” we think, but you gravely, studiously, and 
humorously want to bother us. » must we trans- 
late “ Pliny” for you—is that what you wish? Do you 
want us to say that at volume so-and-so, such and such a 
page, of Pliny’s works, hempseed is described as an effi- 
cacious medicine, which is an admirable cosmetic, a 
good astringent, useful in liver complaints, useful in 
cousumptions, and, when mixed with the root of wild 
cucumber, draws out stings and thorns? Pliny has a 
great deal more on the subject, which we are afraid won't 
interest you, because you seem not to be thinking about 
mere bodily ailments but of the ‘sorrows of the heart.” 
Sensible lassie as you are in the main, the letter hasa 
love-sick tone about it, and you are hankering to know 
what can be said about something which some silly girls 
are said to have done on that night of wonders, the 
‘Hallow E’en. Now, in the first place, that nightis a 





thirty-one, 5ft. 9in., dark, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home ; and—“‘ J. M. D.,” al Qe a gentlemau 
farmer’s son, good — iutell: , and loving. 

Ciara by—“ John,” thirty, a widower with one boy, 
tall, fair, loving, aud fond of home. 

Mavup Mary by—“James C.,” thirty, 5ft. 6in., good 
tempered, steady, and industrious. 

Nasmytru by—“ Louisa,” fair, good tempered, domes- 
ticated, and thinks she could make a working man's 
home happy. i 

Katies by—“* W.R.J.,” rather tall, fair complexion, 
fond of home, and engaged in business bringing in from 
200/. to 3001. annually. 

B. J. by—"Fanny T. A.,” nineteen, middle height, 
dark complexion, gray eyes, a total abstainer, and a 
Roman Catholic. j 

NasmytH by—“ Anne,’ twenty-four, medium height, 
auburn hair, light blue eyes, domesticated, and loving; 
—*' Miss F.,” twenty-four, tall, fair, domesticated, anda 
tradesman’s daughter of prepossessing appearance ;— 
” bara,” rather short, brown hair, a tradesman’s 
daughter, domesticated, very fond of music, and woukl 
make a working man’s home comfortable ; and—* E. G.,’ 
medium height, fair, a tradesman’s daughter, domesti- 
cated, affectionate, and would make a mechanic an ex- 
cellent wife. 

EmMe&.iné writes for the carte of “C. P.” . 

Honest anv [rus writes for the carte of “ Fanny W. 


Evgrrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Loxpos Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tuz Lonvon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Trrzz and Inprx to Vou. XVL Prico Ons 
Penyt. 


THE 


NOTICE.—Part 98, for Jury, Now Ready, price 
7a., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
JuLY. 


N.B.—CornrEsrponDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
to THE Epitor or “Tus Lonpos Reap‘a,” 334, Strand, 


4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mauw 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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CURTAIN TASSELS, NAPKIN of an embroidered band about an inch and a half | to match is square, and fastened by three linen Lut~ 


GUARD, ROSETTE IN CROCHET, TRIMMING 
FOR CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, &c., &c. 





TASSELS FOR CURTAINS, &c.—Nos. 1, 3, & 6. 
SiLK in the most lively colours should be used for 
these tassels. For the large tassels take yellow silk 
cord, and for the smaller suspended above take red 


ae 


| i i\) 
oA } jist 





Cunratn Tassets.—No. 1. 


silk. The small wooden roll is covered with floss 
silk varied in colour and then embroidered with red 
silk. The ropes are of yellow and red silk mixed. 
This is also the case with the central rosette, shown 
oi the actual size in illustration 3. The tassels No. 6 
are in blue silk, adorned with buttons covered with 
the same material. ‘I'he upper part of the tassel is 
surrounded with braid worked in blue and white silk. 
The silk rope also is blue and white. 





TRIMMINGS FOR USE IN CHILDREN’S 
WARDROBES.—Nos. 2 & 7. 
Tis trimming may be made of thread, cotton, or 
silk, according to the purpose for which it is destined. 


broad of silk canvas, ‘I'he pattern is worked with 
white opaque beads. Little moveable buckles secure 
it on either side to the table napkin. The bows 
above the buckles should be of some bright colour in 
sarcenet ribbon. 


CROCHET ROSETTE.—No. 5. 
(Evans's Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16.) 

Crocuer a round of 6 chain. In the 1st round 
12 8s. 

2nd round.—12 long s, each separated by 1 ch. 

8rd round.—1 ss, 3 ch in constant repetition with 
2ssch. Going on to the next round, work from * 10 
ch, Now crochet iu the row backwards 1 long st, 1 





Centre Roserre.—No. 3. 


ch in five-fold repetition, 1 ss in the next space, 3 ch. 
Repeat from * in eleven-fold repetition. ‘Cho three 
remaining rounds according to repetition. 








FASHIONS. 
LINGERIE.—The word lingerie is now applied not 
to linens merely, but to laces, muslins, and the many 
washivg garments of a Jady’s outfit. In examining 








GuARD Fox A TaBLe Napxkin.—No. 4, 


the lingerie stock we find that collars and cuffs of 
fiuest linen, plainly made, are used on most occasions 
in preference to those more fancifully trimmed. First, 
there are collars of but one thickness of sheer linen, 
bordered by a hem or band of linen stitched near the 
edge. For ladies with short necks an admirable 
shape is turned down flatly all round, quite narrow 
behind, and sloped to broad points before. The shape 





On the outer edge of the article to be trimmed sew 





TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’s CLoTHING.—No. 2. 


the thread, cotton, or silk, observing to leave one or 
the other in regular loops. Then work two rows of 
point piqué. For the upper edge stretch thread on 
the bias, and fasten it with fine thread. The small 
loops should be worked with fine thread. The rounds 
of the trimming, No. 2, are worked in flat stitch with 
embroidery cotton; they are surrounded by point 
piqué in the same material. 


GUARD FOR TABLE NAPKINS.—No. 4. 





Tuts guard is for the use of children. It consists 





Orocuetr Roserre.—No. 5. 


most generally worn, however, has a standing band 
behind, ard turned-over points in front. When worn, 
the front points are not laid smoothly over the neck- 
tie beneath, but are made to stand almost erect, like 
the collar worn by gentlemen. This takes away the 
primness, and may seem a small matter to relate, but 
on this the “style” of the collar depends. The cuff 





tons ; these fit far better when attached to an under- 
sleeve, and the open-wristed sleeves of dresses make 
an under-sleeve necessary. A novelty in scme linen 
sets is the “favorita,” a low-throated linen collar 
with deep poiuts, bordered with @ percale band of 
scarlet, blue, ‘mauve, or black, to match the dress 
with which it is worn, Shaded needlework, in thick, 
raised patterns, executed by nuns in French convents, 
is the most tasteful and durable ornament for linen 
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Curtain TASSELS.—No. 6. 


sets. Revering, in block patterns, is lighter and a 
prettier ornament for summer sets. (uantities of 
Valenciennes lace are used on linen, and very little 
of this is the real hand-made lace. ‘The patent 
German laces in Valenciennes designs copy real 
French laces so perfectly that a connoisseur is some- 
times deceived by them. A medallion of Valenciennes 
in a square tab trims the front of the newest lace- 
trimmed collars. Fancifully shaped bows of Valen- 
ciennes iusertion and lace are worn at the throat with 
black silk dresses, and also with dresses trimmed with 
white lace. A pretty necktie is made of sheer white 
lawn, folded round the neck, with a sailor knot in 
front, lined with pink or blue silk and edged with 





TRIMMING FoR CuILDREN’s CLoruInG.—No, 7. 


Valenciennes. Mourning cravats made in the same 
way are of organdie or tarlatan, with bows of revering 
and black ribbon. Bows of seeded revering edged 
with a ruffle of footing are worn also by ladies in 
mourning. The Marie Antoinette collar, or regalia, 
as some call it, of folded organdie with seeded reverse 
bands and fluted footing brightens a mourning dress. 
Flowing undersleeves are required with the present 
style of dress sleeve. A novelty used for these is 
embroidered tulle in bands and frills, a showy fabric 
but not very durable. A rufile of Swiss muslin, em- 
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broidered, edged with lace, and gathered to a band, 
describes the “nder-sleeve most used. The Swiss 
pleated flounved sold by the yard are purchased by 
many ladies and basted toa band that is sewed in- 
side the elbows of the dress sleeve. This makes the 
most inexpensive under-sleeve. Sleeves of wash 
net are finished by a side-pleated ruffle of the net 
doubled. 


LIFE AND POETRY OF THE TROUBADOURS. 
OF all the various languages of Latin origin, the 
Provencal was the first which attained to an inde- 


imes, but the whole of southern France and the 
neighbouring parts of Spain and Italy ; the name of 
Provence, and the Provengal language, pointed to 
the old Provencia Romana of the Cwsars. The 
wealth of the country and the lively and joyous cha- 
racter of its inhabitants were highly favourable to 
the culture of poetry, and it is probable that in very 
early times songs and dances to the sounds of the 
viola enlivened the harvest feasts of the Provengal 
villages; but this oldest popular poetry, which was 
very likely epic in character, existed only in the 
mouths of the simple jongleurs and minstrels, and 
in consequence we have no documentary relics of it. 

The poetic literature in the Provengal or langue 
d’oc (as it is called from the affirmative particle ‘‘ oc” 
—Latin “ hoc,” in contrast to the northern French 
dialect, the langue d’oil—Latin “hoc illud’’)—be- 
gins for us only with the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. About that time lived the first and one of the 
most consummate troubadours, Count William IX. 
of Poitiers. After him followed a great number of 
refined and elevated poets, who made their countr 
famous throughout the civilised world. This epoch 
of poetical bloom lasted in the south of France for 
two hundred years, and came to an end together 
with the thirteenth century. Several reasons may 
be quoted for the sudden and complete cessation of 
this rich creative power. The principal one must 
be sought in the devastation which was spread over 
the country by the fanatic crusades against the Al- 
bigenses, and afterwards by the Inquisition. To- 
gether with the Crusaders the northern French ele- 
ment intruded itself into the customs and language, 
and under these united influences the tender flower 
< Patt poetry withered quickly and irretriev- 


ably. 

The last troubadour who endeavoured to vivify 
the old traditions was the gifted scholar and poet 
Guirault Riquier ; his labour was lost by the general 
exhaustion of mind after the long war, and the en- 
grossing rudeness of the nobility. The year of his 
death, which may be called also that of the poetry 
of the troubadours, was 1294; after that time the 
langue d’oc sank into a mere dialect ; every trace of 
this brilliant epoch of literature disappeared, and 
even the memory of it died out for generations. 

It is only in recent times that its monuments have 
been again discovered, but they have remained 
hitherto the exclusive property of scholars. Lately 
a poet of talent, M. Mistral, has attempted to re- 
store the southern French dialect to a place among 
the written languages ; however, his poems have no 
connection with the old troubadours. His “‘ Mireio”’ 
is as different from the lady loves of Bertran de Born 
or Guillaume de Cabestank as his irregular though 
sonorous patois is from their refined and grammati- 
cal language. All true poetry must be the offspring 
of its time; it must show as in a mirror the best 
contemporary thoughts and ideas. This is the case 
with the poetry of the troubadours. The period at 
which it took its rise—the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury—was the time when Europe was filled with new 
life by the enthusiasm for liberating the Holy 
Sepulchre. Fauriel, therefore, is justified in calling 
the poetry of the troubadours the “ expression of 
knightly ideas, feelings, and actions.” 


pendent characteristic type of expression. To its 
eas belonged not only the Provence of later 


A Snower or Biack Rarn.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, the 6th ultimo, about seven o’clock, it became 
suddenly dark at Norton, near the city, and shortly 
after it poured with rain like ink for about a quarter 
of an hour, after « ‘ich light returned. There had 
been more than i. > hours’ rain, which had ceased 
about an hour pre,.ous to this remarkable black 
shower. Coloured rain is of rare occurrence ; but 
various instances are on record as to the supposed 
“Showers of Blood,” when the rain was of a red 
colour from some organic matter mixed with it. A 
blood shower is mentioned as having fallen at Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, in June, 1653, “ which, falling on 
the leaves of the trees, tinged them in such a man- 
ner that they appeared as scarlet, and being plucked 
off, were sent as great curiosities to the learned in 
London and other parts of the kingdom.” Most 
likely the rain was taken up at London. 

Nove. Ba.ioon.—A new balloon has been in- 
vented by a Belgian engineer named Buret. It is 
to be exhibited in the Zoological Gardens at Brus- 
sels next month: This will be the largest balloon 





ever constructed. It will be made of silk, covered 
with indiarubber ; it will havea screw, and be worked 
by steam, and the inventor is Tr sanguine that he 
has overcome the difficulties which aérial navigation 
has hitherto presented. 

Paper RAILway CARRIAGE WHEELS.—New uses 
for paper are continually discovered. The latest 
is to employ it for the manufacture of railway car- 
riage wheels. The paper is cut into discs the dia- 
meter of the wheel, less the thickness of the tire, 
and subjected to a pressure of one and a-half tons 
to the square inch, then secured by iron flanges 
held by bolts passing through them and the paper. 
The wheel then receives a steel or iron flagged tire. 
The advantages claimed for the use of the paper for 
this purposé are, that it is noiseless, does not spring 
or shrink with the weather, affords a stay to the 
tire, and a lateral support in turning curves, adapts 
itself to any trifling inequality of inner surface 
of the surrounding tire, and is s' than any 
other material of the same weight of which a wheel 


may be made. ‘ 

GWYDYR CasTtLe.—The fi account is 
given of the first visit of Lord and Aveland 
to Gwydyr Castle :—* On Monday Lord and Lady 
Aveland (his lordship being the heir to the Gwydyr 
estates) paid their t visit to North Wales, and 
were received with ey eee esteem 
and respect. His | ip and Lady Aveland ar- 
rived at Conway by train, and drove tl in a car- 
riage and pair along the Carnarvonshire side of the 
river Conway, arriving at the delightful village of 
Trefriw at half-past — o'clock in the evening, 
where they were greeted with loud and hearty cheer- 
ing. As the carriage entered the village cannons 
were fired on the adjoining mountain, and the church 
bells rang outa merry peal. The school children 
strewed the road with flowers, and the whole of the 
villagers turned out to welcome the distinguished 
visitors. Two large and neat arches were erectedin 
the place, one near the National schoolroom, and the 
other near the centre of the village. On these arches 
were a number of appropriate mottoes, amongst 
which we noticed ‘ Long Life to Lord and Lady 
Aveland,’ ‘Welcome to the noble family of Gwy- 
dyr.’ All the houses were gaily decorated with 
flags and wreaths of flowers and evergreens, the 
National schoolroom being especially conspicuous 
in its decorations. Later on in the evening every 
house in the village was illuminated, and had a very 
splendid appearance, the rectory, from Llanrwst, 
looking like one blaze of light. We may say that 
Lord and Lady Aveland appeared to be much 
pleased with their kind and cordial reception, which 
could not have been anticipated by them.” 


TEA. 

Dr. Hanway, writing about a century ago, when 
the consumption of tea in Great Britain was very, 
very small, attributed the degene of the Briton 
to the wing taste for tea; we, however, have 
seen 20 tieenanany during the last hutdred years. 
Again, a very learned physiologist of the present day 
says :—* The action of tea on the brain is not as 
well appreciated as it ought to be, but I am per- 
suaded that it has often a most injurious influ- 
ence on health, and even upon society.” If he be 
correct, the Chinaman, who is everlastingly drink- 
ing tea, and the squatter in Australia, whose stan- 
dard food is tea and damper, should each of them 
contribute largely to the lunatic asylum. I sup- 

tea taken in excess is the same as any other 
article taken in excess, and that whilst a moderate 
quantity excites the brain to increased activity, and 
economises the consumption of flesh-producing food 
by retarding the consumption of nitrogenous matter 
in the system, a large and undue quantity may 
over-stimulate the brain. 

Ido not mean to say, as far as economy is con- 
cerned, tea is by any means a cheap article, and I 
have very little doubt that for the very poorest 
class the money laid out in tea might be more eco- 
nomically expended in other articles, but, neverthe- 
less, I strongly recommend its use, even among the 
very poorest, as giving a stimulus cheaper than 
alcohol, and far less deleterious in its effects. The 
ee — —_ is rn ny oem A some, 

feine by others. e princi wever, of coffee 
winoiiaa. He, ; 

The tea-tree is a Camellia; an examination and 
comparison of the infused leaf with that of the Ca- 
mellia japonica will show the same serrated, jagged 
leaves ; a comparison of the flower of the single Ca- 
— Sa with vistilon the “gen ms thea 
would show stamens, pistils, coro: » petal 
and sepal alike. The tes, in its wild state, yrows 
30ft. or 35ft. high, and about 9in. to 12in. diameter. 
Cultivation, pruning, and constant plucking, keep it 
a goodly bush, the shoots of which are within reach 
of the plucker. In China three pluckings in the 
year is a good crop. In Assam and Cachar, owing 
to the hot vapour brought by the south-west mon- 
soon up the Bay of Bengal, seven to eight are by no 
means uncommon. . For years one garden 





longing to the Assam Company produced yearly 
more than 500Ib. of dry tea per acre. In China 
1501b. is a good crop. : 

The tea plant raised from seed in the nursery, 
sown in November or December, is transported into 
its permanent plantation as soon as possible, when 
the rainy season commences, in April or May, inrows 
six feet apart, distance between Y ong in the rows 
4ft. As vegetation is luxuriant the hoe is constantly 
in requisition—on this depends the success of the 
plantation. Prudent men never pluck before the 
fourth or fifth year of growth. The longer the first 
plucking is deferred the more lasting the plantation. 
The young shoot is plucked with three leaves on it. 
The top leaf, scarcely expanded, makes the Pekoe, the 
second, perhaps 86 hours expanded, makes the Sou- 
chong, and the third, say of 48 to 60 hours’ growth, 
makes the Congo. The fourth leaf was formerly in 
China used for Bohea t2a, a name now almost obso- 
lete. The principle theine is ane in the young 
Pekoe shoot, gradually decreasing from Souchong to 
Congo, until little or none of it is to be found in the 
fourth leaf or Bohea. I have never_had an analysis 
of the fourth leaf, but judging from taste I should 
say the quantity of theine in Bohea equals about 
the quantity of sunshine to be found in cucumbers. 

The succulent stem with the three leaves on it is 
plucked by women and children. The three sorts of 
tea are all made together at one and the same time, 
and the different sorts eliminated in the act of 
sieving. In the first sieving the Pekoe and Sou- 
chong pass through the sieve, leaving the Congo 
behind; in the second sieve the Pekoe passes 
through, leaving the Souchong behind. This sieving 
causes conside breakage and waste in the shape 
of dust. Many makers send their tea from India 
unsieved, and many separate only the Congo. 

The tea from British India is far stonger in theine 
than the China product. About ten ago, in 
clearing the jungle for tea planting im Cachar, I 
came across a number of indigenous tea trees. | 
had them cut down, as their shoots were out of 
reach, and made the leaves of the shoots into 
ay agent in England bought gcunel tanaeds- 62. 

y agent in Eng a . Gil., 
‘rachael sented Garin, ReNieae allies © 
together with some of my tea, by way ing a 
comparative analysis, to @ celebrated chemist in 
London. The result in theine of the indi tea 
plant was as 170 to 100 as compared with the pur- 
chased tea. E. 


FACETIA. 

Ir a man gets up when the day breaks, can he be 
said to have the wholeday before him ? 

“Tue Hour or Ngxp.”—You cannot help know- 
ing it, for when it does come it is sure to one- 
—Punch. 

Tue SEVERITY OF THE Season.—In consequence 
of the coldness of the weather we hear that severa! 
west-end tailors have sent in their Christmas bills.— 
Black and White. 

CapitaL!—Themis forfend that we should pre- 
judge the great case. But we must have our joke. 
Suppose Sir John had asked Sir Roger whether this 
were Greek or Latin—“ Gnothi se-Orton.”—Punch. 

ConsuGaL Reruecrion.—A woman with two 
heads may be found to be attractive. But conceive, 
says Mr. Phunky, a wife gee two tongues! 

oe betide the husband who yields to her attrac- 
tiveness !—Punch. 

RATHER PRoBABLE.—Three insurgents recen 
arrested are named “‘ Wheat,” “ Oats,”’ and “ Bread,” 
and the detective who secured them is called 
‘“‘ Baker.” Such are the translations. They manage 
these things well in France. 

Ir is rumoured that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will shortly be made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Such fellowships must be drugs in the 
market when they have come down as Lowe as ap 
* Australian Bob.”—Black and White, 

Take iT Easy.—That instructive journal, Nature, 
says that men of science “are about to apply to 
Government for some farther explora- 
py + We wouldn’t per be i Some 
of them have already been signally out of 
their depth.—Punch. 

Tuts recent cross-examination is reported. Bar- 
rister: “ You have property, you say?” “Yes.” 
“Did you make it fh. 7? Are 
you married?” “Yes.” “Did your wife bring 
anything?” “Yes.” “What?” “Three children, 
sir.” 


An Inernvovus Yours.—Ji was telling his 
ma how he was going to dress show off when 
he wasa man. His maasked: “ Johnny, what do 
you expect to do for a living when you to be 
man?” ‘ Well, I’ll get married, and with 
my wife’s pa.” 

“Loox on Tuis ProrurgE AND on THAT.”— 


be- } Glory has its thorns as well as laure) buds. Wagner, 
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despised by Bismarck, Bismarck, hated by Wagner, 
have been placed side by side in a great commemo- 
rative picture of 1871 as “‘ the two great conquerors 
of modern times.”’ 


Kekchi RE tend 
wi mily in Tre : ve 
youany West India pickles, cakes ed 

Pa : ** We've not, sor.” 

Paterfamilias: “No hot pickles of any descrip- 
tion?” 

Paddy: “No; shure they’re all could, sor ?”— 


Maxims For Ani.—* Honesty is the best policy” 
as a general rule; but there are exceptions to every 
rule, and, when you ean do so without fear of detec- 
tion, you make exceptions to that one.—Never speak 
ill of any one who may be of the slightest service to 
you—no matter how much you may dislike him. He 
might hear of it,—Black and White. 

Sure TO Prove SaTiIsFacTORY.—Should the wife 
of your bosom fly into a rage (as ladies will occa- 
sionally), and hurl a torrent of vituperative eloquence 
at you, light a cigar, take a pinch of snuff, trim your 
nails, glance over the advertisements in satendeg’e 
paper, sit and anything but reply to 
her. You will be sym with the result, even 
though she should faint.—Black and White. 

APPARENTLY TO BE AvorpED.—The Comte de 
Chambord was formerly known as the Duc de Bor- 
deaux. Now, stupid young jokers are warned to 
avoid sneering, and not irreverently to call him the 
Comte de Cham-Bordeaux. Besides, they should 
recollect that “‘ cham ’’ (as they would vulgarly call 
it) and Bordeaux are two wines that do not mix well 
together.—Punch. 

Dectpep ApvantTaars.—“ I wish I was.a ghost, 
blamed if I don’t,” said a sweep as he was solilo- 
quising in the cold other morning ; “ they goes 
wherever they please, toll free ; they don’t owe no- 
body nothin’, and that’s a comfort. Whoever heard 
tell of a man who had a bill against a ghost? No- 
body. They never buy clothes and vittles, nor has 
to stand shivering in the cold till Sally lets ’em in.” 

Coup Sprine.—A city exquisite having become 
agriculturally ambitious went in search of a farm, 
and finding one for sale, began to bargain for it. 
The seller mentioned, as one of the farm’s recom- 
mendations, that it had a very cold spring on it. 
“ Ah—aw,”’ eaid the fop, “I won't take it then, for 
I’ve heard that a cold spring ruined the crops last 
year, and I don’t want a with such a draw- 
back upon it.” 

EXPANDING LuGcaL ABBREVIATIONS.—An amus- 
ing blunder was made by a copying law clerk who 
prided himself on being a dead hand at expanding 
the crabbed abbreviations of “legal text.’’ It 
being his duty one day to copy a declaration in 
which the plaintiff sued the defendant for “ break- 
ing and entering his close, and digging up several of 
the trees there,” the zealous scribe expanded the 
ideas as well as the words, and engrossed in his 
very finished flourishes, ‘ for breaking and entering 
his clothes, and digging up several of the old 
trustees there !’’ 


Brave Freittows Botru.—Shaw, the life-guards- 
man, killed we don’t know how many Frenchmen; 
but Captain Shaw, our modern life-guardsman (for 
is he not a guardian of life?) was ready to go to 
Paris forthe protection of lives of Frenchmen. Brave 
heroes both, each in his own noble way; but it 
strikes us that our admiration is greater for the bold, 
daring man who saves life than for the equally bold 
andequally daring man who takesit, even though the 
latter may do it in the defence of his country. If the 
intelligent reader agrees with us, he will join us in 
heartily giving three cheers for Captain Shaw, the 
first life-guardsman of theday. Hip! hip! hurrah! 
— ! ™ a little one for the fire brigade—hurrah ! 
—Lunch, 





Ir is stated that the light to be exhibited on the 
great clock tower at Westminster during the sitting 
of Parliament will not be a lime light, but the mag- 
neto-electric light, which is much more brilliant. It 
would be a good thing to ran up the numbers of a 
division the same as tho numbers are run up at 
races—also the last joke of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

A Roya, AurHorsss.—The Princess Royal of 
Prussia is said to be engaged on a work entitled 
“Female Labour in Germany,” the object of which 
is the enlightenment of the British public with re- 
gard to resources of female workers in her 
adopted country, and the suggestion of the same 
domestic activity amongst the women and girls of 
the working classes in pagend. Her Ro AG High- 
ness has made herself highly popular in Berlin by 


her attention to the education of the poor. 
PERQUISITIONS or THE Schoo, Boarp.—The 

Education Board has been busy double-rapping at 

street doors through the whole metropolis, and also 








and to ask if they receive private instruction or are 
to be sent to the public school. All this might have 
been done in the census paper, and by the time that 
the Board has finished its inquiries, and got into 
working condition, half London will have grown up 
uneducated. 

Burrer-Trez.—In the interior of Africa, espe- 
cially near Rabba, this highly remarkable tree is 
found. At the first glance it resembles an oak, 
and is so highly appreciated that when the forests 
are cleared for cultivation the butter-tree is pre- 
served. The kernel of the fruit, which is similar to the 
olive, is first dried in the sun, then boiled in water 
and deprived of its thin shell. Under this is found 
a white, pulp-like mai.er, which is more delicious 
than butter, and affords a branch of industry for 
the inhabitants, and an important commodity for the 
inland trade. When exposed to the air it changes 
me regs but does not so quickly become rancid 
as butter. 





THE WIND AND THE ROSE. 
AN ANCIENT APOLOGUE. 


A LITTLE red Rose bloomed all alone 
In a hedge by the highway side ; 

And the Wind came by with a pitying moan, 
And thus to the floweret cried : 


“You are choked with dust from the sandy 


2; - 
Now see what a friend can do! 

I will pierce a hole in the tangled hedge 
And let the breeze come through !” 


“‘ Nay, let me be—I am well enough!” 
Said the Rose in deep dismay ; 

But the Wind is always rude and rough, 
And of course he had his way. 


And the breeze blew soft.on the little red Rose ; 
But now she was sore afraid, 

For the naughty boys—her ancient foes— 
Came through where the gap was made. 


“T see,” said the Wind, when he came again, 
And looked at the trembling flower, 

*You are out of place ; it is very plain 
You are meant for a lady’s bower !” 


** Nay, let me be!” said the shuddering Rose ; 
** No sorrow I ever had known 

Till you came here to break my repose; 
Now, please to let me alone!” 


But the will of the Wind is strong as death ; 
And little he recked her cries ; 

He plucked her up with his mighty breath, 
And away to the town he flies. 


Oh, all too rough was the wi ride 

For a Rose so weak — ; 

And soon her leaves on every side 
Begin to scatter and fall! 


* Now what is this ?” said the wondering Wind 
As the Rose in fragments fell ; 

* This paltry stem is all I find— 
Iam sure I meant it well!” 


“Tt means just this—that a meddling friend,” 
Said the dying stalk, “is sure 
To mar the matter he aimed to mend, 
And kill where he meant to cure !’’ 
J. G. 8. 








GEMS. 


Ir you believe a thing impossible, your despond- 
ency shall make it so; but he that perseveres shall 
overcome all difficulties. 

Prope who are always fishing for compliments 
do not need very long lines ; they get their best bites 
in shallow water. 

Tue forms and ceremonies of politeness may be 
dispensed with, in a measure, in the r ions and 
intimacies of one’s own fireside, but kind attentions 
never. 

LauGutTer is as healthful to the body as gladness 
is to the mind, and there is not a more beautiful 
ern! than a smiling face, when you know it is 
the true index of the soul within. e do not speak 
of that species of idiotic laughter which is sure to 
follow the exhibition of any low trick, or the utter- 
ance of any coarse jest; but that genial outburst 
that enlivens the social circle, when men, like true 
philosophers, forget their t cares, and put off 
re the morrow all apprehensions regarding the 
future. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Swebdisu Mrruop or Maxine Peat CHARCOAL 
tN Pirs.—In the middle of a pit fourteen feet long, 
four feet deep, and four feet wide, lined with stone, 
a fire is made and the pit filled with peat; this is 








Pulling the “visitors’”’ bell. The objeet of the in- 
terviewing has been to out down the iis 


ist of babes, 





allowed to get thoroughly alight throughout, and 





the pit is then covered with fir branches and earth, 
when, after three days, the coke is ready for use. 
Two and a-half or three tons of peat charcoal are 
said to be equal to one ton of pit coal, and excellent 
for the manufacture of iron. 

RemMovine Grease Spors FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—Respecting the removal of grease spots from 
photographs, if the stains are not very old, paint 
or dab them over with very spirits of turpen- 
tine, repeating this once or twice if necessary. Next 
apply in a similar manner rectified spirits of wine, 
by which the stains, together with all discolora- 
tion of the paper, will be made to disappear. The 
removal of ink spots is easily effected by immersing 
the print in hydrochloric acid, followed, of course, 
by a thorough washing in water. Old oil stains ma; 
be removed by applying to them a mixture o 
fuller’s earth and soft soap, made into a paste with 
ox-gall or yelk of egg. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Census.—The abstract of the census returns 
for the United Kingdom shows that the population 
on April 2, 1871, amounted to 31,465,480, in the fol- 
lowing proportion : England and Wales, 22,704,108 ; 
Ireland, 5,402,759 ; Scotland, 3,358,613. This is an 
increase on the returns of 1861, for England and 
Wales, of 2,637,884, being 1,264,144 males, and 
1,373,740 females. The population in England and 
Wales is divided into 11,040,403 males and 11,663,705 
females. The religious census in Ireland shows that, 
of the population of 5,402,759, the Roman Catholics 
number 4,141,933; the Protestant Episcopalians, 
683,295 ; the Presbyterians, 558,238 ; and other re- 











| ligious denominations, 19,283, 


OREIGN SucaR.—The quantity of foreign sugar 
entered for home consumption in the United King- 
dom in 1870 was no less than 9,103,059 ewts. As 
much as 3,441,596 cwts. of this was imported from 
Cuba, as against 2,782,319 cwts. in 1689. The fol- 
lowing entries also show a large increase: Porto 
Rico, from 236,164 cwts. in 1869 to 366,596 owts. in 
1870 ; France, from 896,956 cwts. to 1,504,666 cwts. ; 
Holland, from 559,809 ewts. to 644,603 cwts. ; Hanse 
Towns, from 367,134 cwts. to 514,011 cwts.; Bel- 
gium, from 140,191 cwts. to 388,664 cwts. Some of 
the other places in the list of those from which the 
above onal £8, sugar was imported sent less of 
our consumption than in 1869; Brazil showing a 


decline from 1)541,246 cwts. to 1,232,826 cwts.; and . 


the Philippine Islands from 687,823 cwts. to 521,274 
ewts. But the return relates only to the foreign 
sugar retained for consumption here. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accorpine to Dr. Lankester over 300 children 
are found in the streets of London every year. 

‘HE musical world has just produced a sensation 
in the shape of the ‘“‘ Tichborne Galop.” 

Ir is estimated that the grape crop of California 
will be so enormous this year that ten millions of 
gallons of wine will be made from it. 

Te Pasha of Egypt is coming to Paris incoy. to- 
seo the ruins. He will be accompanied by a suite 
of only three or four persons. 

It is reported that Earl Derby’s estates in County 
Tippe were sold. to Mr. Valentine O’Brien 
O’Connor for 150,0001. 

A THERMOMETER to register 88 degrees below 
zero has been constructed for the United States 
Arctic Voyage. : 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been opened in London to 
erect the column in the Place Vendéme. The sub- 
scriptions already amount to 47/. 

Penny Stamps.—The number of penny impressed 
Inland Revenue stamps, used for receipts, draughts, 
etc., has increased considerably. The Inland 
Revenue Board state that in February last the 
average ber issued exceeded 200,000 a-day. 

Troops Por Inpra.—A War-office return states 
that the 44th, 70th, 68th, and 48th Regiments, under 
orders for India, number together 3,070 men, and 
that 983 of these are under 20 years of age, and 528 
are between 20 and 22 years of age. 

PARLIAMENT has just crushed an important 
though a somewhat eure “interest.” It has 
abolished pleasure fairs thoughout England and 
Wales, and in consequence all the “‘showmen”’ are 
deprived of their ordinary means of obtaining a 
livelihood. : oe . 

Tue Prince of Wales will arrive in Dublin on 
Monday, the 31st of July, and will be accompanied. 
by the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louisa. 
The Princess of Wales will be joined in Germany by 
the Prince on the termination of his Irish visit, which 
will last for one week. 

A Lona Watx.—The New York Times states 
that on the 16th of June Weston, a pedestrian, 
completed his undertaking to walk 400 miles in five 
days. He had 18 minutes to spare at last. The 
last mile was walked in little more than 11 minutes. 
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CUPID’S PLAINT. 


Slow, with peevish expression. 
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Let me in,don’t keep me wait-ing, Wait-ing at the 
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Let me in, oh! bashful maiden, From the throng so cold and heartless, 
Beautiful and fair, From this world of sin, 


Some have entertained (you know it), Le me in, don’t keep me waiting, 
Angels unaware ; Prithee, let me in. 


: ished 8 A.8 , 334, Strand, 
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